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REBUILDING BRITAIN 


HERE is unanimous agreement that immediately 

after the Armistice there will be an immense demand 
for buildings of all kinds. Whether this demand will be 
met depends upon a well-organised and efficient building 
industry. What are the prospects ? What follows is largely a 
statement of the views of Sir Ernest Simon.* 

During the inter-war years the industry suffered from 
almost chaotic conditions. The Government had made 
no plans for the industry, nor did it make any effort to 
ensure that the demand for buildings should be within the 
capacity of the industry. Local authorities, who started 
to build in an attempt to get things done, had no experience 
in building and had to create their organisations and get 
their experience. 

Conditions are now, very different. Not only has the 
Government accepted as its responsibility the maintenance 
of a high and stable level of employment after the war, 
but it has also stated that four million houses are to be 
built in the ten years after victory is achieved and that the 
number of workers in the industry shall be increased to one 
and a quarter million in three or four years. 

The place that the housing programme will occupy in 
post-war building, he says, can be estimated from the 
volume of work in the inter-war years, which was made up 
as follows: dwellings, 50 per cent. ; other new buildings, 
25 per cent. ; repairs, 25 per cent. 

Of the houses that are to be built it is estimated that the 
total demand over the next 20 years, if the Government 
plan is carried out and continued, will be for 14 million 
additional houses ; four million houses to replace slum 
houses, and 14 million houses to replace the larger ob- 
solescent_ houses. 

During the inter-war years speculative builders built 70 
per cent. of all the houses, and local authorities 30 per cent. 
This was because, following the direction in the 1936 Act, 
local authorities were concerned with providing for those 
living under unsatisfactory housing conditions, while the 
speculative builder provided for those who could afford 
an economic price or rent. 

In the post-war years the greater proportion of houses 
will be for slum clearance, and Sir Ernest claims that it 
can be argued that the building and management of houses 
for tenants from the slums can best be done by local 
authorities. If the inter-war division of functions is 
maintained, the numbers of houses built by speculative 
builders and local authorities, he suggests, is likely to be 
as follows: - 











Categories of Number | Local | Speculative 
houses. | required. | Authorities. builders. 
| | 
Additional houses | 1,500,000 | 750,000 750,000 
Slum replacement | 4,000,000 4,000,000 nil 
Replacement of 
larger obsoles- | 
cent houses 1,500,000 750,000 750,000 
7,000,000 | 5,500,000 1,500,000 














Employment in the building industry is largely dependent 
on the general economic situation, and unless the Govern- 
ment succeeds in preventing violent fluctuations the building 
industry will suffer accordingly. The Ministry of Works 





* “ Rebuilding Britain—A Twenty Year Plan.” By Sir Ernest Simon 
Gollancz, 6s. 


has been responsible during the war for preparing a building 
plan and in conjunction with the Ministry of Labour for 
seeing that it is enforced. This experience will be valuable, 
since its post-war task, a task of first-rate national im- 
portance, will be the control of the building industry by 
means of three separate but co-ordinated plans, a man- 
power plan, a building plan and a materials plan. The man- 
power plan must be settled at least five years in advance 
and the building plan adapted to it, to ensure that the right 
number of building orders are placed each year. The 
materials plan must ensure that all essential materials 
shall be available. 

The greatest difficulty is timing the placing of orders 
to ensure a steady volume of work. No substantial 
influence can be exerted by the Government on the timing 
of work other than that done by the local authorities. 
If Sir Ernest is right in his view that it is likely that the 
greater amount of housing work will be done by local 
authorities, it seems probable that from the time the 
building industry reaches the level of one and a quarter 
million, they should be prepared to build, on the average, 
250,000 houses a year, to increase this when private enter- 
prise building falls off to 350,000 and to decrease it in boom 
times to 150,000. 

In achieving this volume of building, even when an 
adequate labour force is built up, the organisation of the 
building industry will need to be rationalised. No longer 
will it be possible to rely on forms of construction where 
over 40 per cent. of the cost is in labour on the site, nor 
on a method of working where the operatives’ only in- 
centive to full output is the fear of unemployment. 

Site costs can be reduced by preparing as much as is 
possible of the building in the form of factory-made com- 
ponents. In some cases this will be by making the complete 
structure, but in most cases by the fullest use of stan- 
dardisation, such as’ during the war has resulted in a 
reduction of the number of types of bath from forty to five. 
If this is done, economy and improvement of design will 
result, with an opportunity for all components to be 
produced on a true mass-production basis. 

The lowering of cost by every means is essential. It has 
been agreed that the standard of housing must be increased, 
and the Dudley Committee recommends a_ standard 
dwelling of 900 feet super, as against an inter-war standard 
of 700 feet super. An increase in cost inevitably follows 
an increase in housing standards, and there is a danger 
that the lowest income groups, for whom 4,000,000 houses 
are required, may be excluded on the grounds of cost. 
The fundamental difficulty in re-housing slum dwellers 
in houses of the Dudley standard is financial. The most 
important single factor in determining the rent of houses 
is the rate of interest on capital. If cheapening of building 
by mass production can be accompanied by cheapening 
the rate of interest, then re-housing is possible without 
heavy subsidies. 

During the war the Treasury has maintained the long- 
term rate of interest at 3 per cent. It is vital to the 
housing programme that it should not be allowed to increase 
in post-war years, and a reduction to 2 per cent. would 
render easier the final completion of a satisfactory housing 
programme. 

The wider questions of planning must be borne in mind, 
and these also Sir Ernest deals with in a book that deserves 
the attention of all who are concerned with the problem of 
post-war building. His wide practical experience and 
breadth of outlook give his book a value that entitles it 
to the closest consideration. 
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NOTES AND ‘NEWS 


House Conversion: Suggestions Wanted. 

A Svs-Commirrez of the Minister of 
Health’s Central Housing Advisory Com- 
mittee has been set up under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Lewis Silkin, M.P., to look 
into the possibility of converting or adapt- 
ing existing houses, so as to increase the 
number of dwellings available in the post- 
war period. The Committee will review 
all types of empty houses, and consider 
also whether anything could be done to 
make fuller use of houses which are likely 
to be only partially occupied. 

A number of organisations and indi- 
viduals are being approached direct, but 
others who have suggestions to make are 
invited to write to the Secretary (Mr. 


I. I. Ungar), Conversion of Existing 
Houses Sub-Committee, Ministry of 
Health, S.W.1. 


Prefabrication and Architects. 

Tue exhibition of French prefabricated 
houses entitled ‘‘ Devastation and Recon- 
struction ’’ was opened on February 15 at 
the Royal Institute of British Architects 

M 


by the French Ambassador, H.E. s 
Massigli. Mr. Percy Thomas, O.B.E. 
(President), occupied the chair. His 


Excellency said that there was a general 
tendency to associate the words “ pre- 
fabricated house’’ with the idea of con- 
structions of small dimensions and all of 
more or less provisional character. It 
would perhaps surprise many people to 
find presented in the exhibition, side by 
side with those of small houses, plans for 
10- or 12-storied buildings. ‘‘ This, I 
believe, will show that the principle of 
prefabricated homes amounts, in the field 
of reconstruction, to a genuine revolution, 
the importance of which has perhaps not 
yet been fully appreciated.” We might 
see a revolution in the profession of the 
architect. It would become necessary for 
him to curb his artistic sense, to adapt 
himself to industrial methods, and yet to 
remain an artist. It could be a tempta- 
tion for him to become an engineer, to 
create a well-planned house, and to repro- 
duce thousands of identical habitations, 
which would result in a depressing mono- 
tony. ‘‘ This is a drawback unacceptable 
to the individualistic Frenchman and to 
the artist in general. You will see that 
the plans exhibited here allow for in- 
numerable combinations. The artistic 
sense of the architect will be disciplined 
but not repressed.”’ 

Mr. BRENDAN Bracken (Minister of 
Information) said that Hitler had not done 
so much harm to our architecture as had 
the Edwardian and Victorian eras. If 
some of the people in responsible pesitions 
got the chance they would pull down what 
remained of our architecture. ‘“‘I really 
do think that one of these days we should 
make certain that architecture gets a 
chance in England. The French are well 
ahead of us there. Let me say that we 
are fortunate in that the Ministry of 
Works and Buildings will take a lot of 
trouble in this matter. There is no reason 
why we should not have beautiful 
si yy cl 

Mr. Duncan Sanpys, who also spoke, 
said that in the work we were undertak- 
ing in regard to solving our housing prob- 
lems, all concerned should see that those 
who had made a life study of architecture 
should play a fitting and full part in that 
work because they had a big contribution 
to make to British architecture. The 
Ministry of Works had made it their 
business to associate themselves in the 
closest possible way with the leading in- 
stitutions of British architects. ‘‘I am 


glad that the R.I.B.A. have just set up 
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a special committee to go into the whole 
question of our housing problem, and, in 
response to Mr. Thomas’s invitation, I 
have arranged for a representative of the 
Ministry of Works and Buildings to sit 
on that committee and take part in their 
deliberations in order that what they and 
we are doing shall go forward closely in 
step.” 


Severn Barrage Scheme. 

A PANEL of engineers which was ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Fuel and 
Power in November, 1943, to review the 
conclusions of the Severn Barrage Com- 
mittee 10 years earlier, has reported that 
the barrage power scheme is practicable 
from the engineering point of view, and 
can be economically justified. The authors 
of the report (Stationery Office, 2s. 6d.) 
are Mr. A. G. Vaughan-Lee, Sir William 
Halcrow, and Mr. S. B. Donkin, and they 
agree with the general principles of the 
earlier report, though certain changes are 
suggested. With an average overall in- 
crease in prices reckoned at 65 per cent. 
above the 1936 figures, they estimate the 
cost of the barrage scheme at £40,216,700 
(with a transmission system, £47,006,700), 
against £24,454,000 and £28,640,000 re- 
spectively. The report states that, if 
construction started in 1947, the barrage 
works and plant could be working by 
1955, and some energy might be available 
earlier. The reef in the Severn estuary 
known as English Stones is still regarded 
as the best site for the barrage, and single 
tide working, generating power on the 
falling tide only, is considered the most 
suitable. The maximum power available 
at spring tides will be ,000 kilowatts, 
and the average annual output of energy 
at the barrage sub-stations will be 


COMING EVENTS 


Monday, March 5. , 
Society or Encrngers. Mr. D. Tiranti on ‘‘ The 
Need for Administrative Engineering.” 
Geological Society’s rooms, Burlington House, 
W.1. 5 p.m. (tea, 4.30 p.m.). 
Wednesday, March 7. ¥ 
Royvat Society or Arts. Mr. R. F. Wilson on 
“Colour as a Factor in Industrial Design.” 
Adelphi, W.C.2. 1.45 p.m. (sandwich lunch, 


1 p.m.). 
Thursday, March 8. 

ASSOCIATION FOR PLANNING AND REGIONAL REcoN- 
struction. Account of the Middlesbrough Social 
Survey. 34, Gordon-square, W.C.1. 1 p.m. 

Town AND CounTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
Discussion on ‘‘ Democracy and Planning.” 28, 
King-street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 1.15 p.m. 
(buffet lunch, 12.45 p.m.). 

INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. Mr. 
L. §. Atkinson on “Modern Electric Lift 
Practice.’’ 5.30 p.m. (tea, 5 p.m.). 

Friday, March 9. 

Town AND CountTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
Conference on ‘‘ The Greater London Plan: The 
Londoner and His Local Government.” ; 
King-street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 6.30 p.m. 


Saturday, March 10. 

Royat Santrary Institute. Sir W. Savage and 
others on ‘“ Water Supply Problems in Kural 
Districts.” At Westover Senior School, Womb- 
don-road, Bridgwater. 10.30 a.m. 

LA.AS. Mr. J. H. O. Bunge on “ Thames 
Barrage Kingsway Hall, W.C. 





Scheme.” 


2.30 p.m. 
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2,190,000,000 kilowatt-hours. t the 
points of reception it will be 2,107,000,000 
kilowatt-hours during the first 15 years, 
and 2,207,000,000 thereafter. 
«An article on the subject of the Severn 
scheme appeared in our issue for January 
21, 1944. The -conclusion of the author, Mr. 
N. G. Gedye, O.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., that “ the 
project is undoubtedly practicable, although 
not necessarily an economic’ undertaking 
measured by the usual standards,”’ was the sub- 
ject of debate in our correspondence columns. 
Architectural Science Board. 

Two forthcoming lectures have been 
arranged at the R.I.B.A. On Wednesday, 
April 18, at 5.30 p.m., Mr. R. M. Wynne- 
Edwards, O.B.E., will talk on ‘‘ Building 
Plant,’ while on Wednesday, April 25, 
also at 5,30 p.m., ‘‘ Fire. Grading in 
Building ”’ will be the subject of a paper 
by Mr. R. C. Bevan, M.A., B.Sc. 


A Housing Survey, Watford. 

In a housing survey prepared by Wat- 
ford and District Trades Council and 
Borough Labour Party, a long-term policy 
for the erection of 7,500 dwellings, in ad- 
dition to those erected under the borough’s 
short-term policy, during the ten years 
from the end of the war is recommended. 
A questionnaire to residents showed some 
surprising results. For example, 1,279 
replies intimated:a wish to rent accommo- 
dation compared with 136 wishing to pur- 
chase. Preference for a council house a» 
against a non-council house was _repre- 
sented by 1,117, as against 367. Serving 
men and women and bombed-out families 
requiring accommodation were shown as 
400 and 69 respectively. 


Walthamstow Borough Architect. 
APPLICATIONS are invited from Fellows 
or Associates of the R.I.B.A. for the post 
of Walthamstow Borough Architect, at a 
salary of £900, rising by annual increments 
of £50 to a maximum of £1,100 per annum. 
A cost-of-living bonus (at present £59 16s. 
per annum) is also payable. Applications, 
giving full particulars of the candidate's 
age and experience, accompanied by three 
copies of recent testimonials, should be 
submitted to Mr. G. A. Blakeley, Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Walthamstow, E.17, not 
later than March 14. 
Builders on M.O.W. Advisory Council. 
Mr. G. W. BucHanan, the new Presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Build- 
ing Trades Employers, has been elected to 
serve on the Ministry of Works Advisory 
Council. The Federation’s other repre- 
sentatives are Mr. Leslie Wallis, J.P. 
(who is vice-chairman), and the Director, 
Sir Jonah Walker-Smith, M.P. 


Scales of Salaries for Teachers. 

Proposats for scales of salaries for 
teachers in technical colleges and _ insti- 
tutes, art colleges and art schools have 
been agreed by the Burnham Technical 
Committee and will be submitted to the 
Ministry of Education ‘for approval. 
They are recommended to come inte 
operation on April 1. 


From The Builder of. 1845. 


Saturday, March 1, 1845. 

New Corn Excuance, Romrorp.—We 
cannot lend ourselves to attacks on indi- 
viduals without being fully satisfied that 
they are just. _ The papers sent give no 
such assurance. As to the amount of 
premiums offered, if architects can be 
found sufficiently foolish to submit plans 
for a Corn Exchange, Lecture and Read- 
ing Rooms, etc., to a tribunal of which 
they know nothing, for the remote chance 
of obtaining ten guineas, they will deserve 
just what they are likely to get—namely, 
their trouble and outlay for their pains 
and weakness. 
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THE GOVERNMENT’S 
HOUSING POLICY 


MR. SANDYS’ STATEMENT TO 
COMMONS. 

A STATEMENT on housing was made by 
Mr. Duncan Sanpys, M.P. (Minister of 
Works), in the House of Commons on 
Friday last. He said :— 

I recently undertook to make a state- 
ment to the House about our plans for the 
provision of temporary houses. The 
Housing (Temporary Accommodation) Act, 
1944, envisaged the production of some 
200,000 temporary houses during the two 
years’ period following upon the end of 
hostilities in Europe. The factories and 
labour needed for this programme were to 
be largely provided from the capacity 
which would be released from the muni- 
tions industries after the defeat of Ger- 
many. Subsequently, in view of the press- 
ing need for living accommodation, the 
Government decided to try and start pro- 
duction at once, notwithstanding the fact 
that the war was still continuing. 

Much of the factory capacity and labour, 
upon which the original programme had 
been based, cannot as yet be released from 
munitions production. In addition, our 
choice of design is considerably restricted 
by various war-time shortages of materials 
such as timber and sheet steel. We have, 
in consequence, been obliged to turn almost 
exclusively: to the less highly prefabricated 
types of house, involving the employment 
of an increased number of man-hours on 
the site. This is one of the reasons why 
the cost appears likely to work out con- 
siderably higher than had been originally 
estimated for the pressed-steel house. At 
the same time, some local authorities are 
finding very serious difficulty in providing 
suitable sites for the temporary hungalows 
without encroaching upon sites which have 
been prepared for permanent houses and 
so running the risk of compromising their 
long-term building programme. 


Switch to Permanent Housing. 

Having regard to these and other con- 
siderations, the Government have decided, 
in the interests of economy and town plan- 
ning, to switch over, as soon as is practic- 
able, to the construction of permanent 
dwellings, which can be built on normal 
sites and which will not have to be pulled 
down in a few years’ time. I hope in due 
course to be able to make a further state- 
ment to the House about the method and 
timing of this change-over. 

Meanwhile, I have felt it right to ask 
the manufacturers of temporary houses not 
to enter into any further long-term com- 
mitments in respect of plant or capacity 
beyond what would be required for the 
next nine to twelve months’ production. 
For this purpose I have set an upper limit 
for each type. These limits are in no 
sense forecasts of deliveries. They are 
intended purely for the guidance of the 
firms in planning production. Since the 
prospects of production during the current 
year depend so largely on how long the 
war in Europe lasts, it is quite impossible 
for the present to announce any firm pro- 
gramme. I shall, of course, watch the 
position closely, and should it become 
evident that for any reason the start of 
permanent house-building is likely to be 
delayed, it will be possible, providing suffi- 
cient notice is given, to place continuation 
orders for temporary houses for a further 
period. 

However, in order that there should be 
no misunderstanding, I wish to make it 
quite clear that until such time as the 
permanent house-building programme can 
be got well under way, the Government 


- labour, materials and factory capacity. 
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intend to press forward with the manufac- THE FUTURE OF ST. PAUL’S 


ture of temporary bungalows to the fullest 
possible extent. The rate of production 
will be limited only by the supply of 
As 
I warned the House on a previous occa- 
sion, the numbers we can expect to pro- 
duce whilst the war in Europe continues 
cannot be very great. 

If a smooth flow of production is to be 
maintained and congestion in the depéts 
avoided, a sufficient number of sites must 
at all times be ready well in advance to 
receive deliveries of house components as 
they come out of the factories. I hope, 
therefore, that local authorities will con- 
tinue to press ahead energetically with the 
preparation of sites in accordance with the 
programme which is being issued to them 
by my right hon. friends the Minister of 
Health and the Secretary of State for 
Scotland. 

The types of temporary bungalows to 
which I have referred in this statement 
do not include the pressed-steel house. 
Since it could not come into production on 
any appreciable scale during the next 
twelve months, I have felt it necessary to 
reconsider the position in regard to this 
type. Amongst other alternatives I am 
examining with the manufacturers the 
possibility of substituting a pressed-steel 
two-storey house of permanent construction 
in place of the temporary bungalow. Hon. 
Members will, however, be glad to learn 
that deliveries of temporary houses during 
the second half of this year will include a 
substantial number from the U.S.A. 


Temporary Houses from America. 

As was announced by the Prime Minister 
last November, the United States Govern- 
ment very kindly offered to consider the 
possibility of helping us in our acute 
housing difficulties, by providing us with 
a certain number of prefabricated tem- 
porary bungalows on lease-lend terms, for 
erection in areas which have suffered from 
enemy bombing. A mission was sent to 
Washington to discuss design and other 
technical questions. I am now able to 
inform the House that these discussions 
were satisfactorily completed a few days 
ago and that the United States Govern- 
ment have generously declared their readi- 
ness to send us some 30,000 of these tem- 
porary houses. 

Apart from certain alterations to suit 
our special requirements the houses will 
be of a type already in production in the 
United States for war-time purposes. They 
will be very similar in size to the standard 
British bungalow. Subject to shipping 
conditions, the United States Government 
hope to be able to deliver a considerable 
proportion of them during the second half 
of this year. These 30,000 American 
houses will constitute a valuable and sub- 
stantial addition to the number of tem- 
porary dwellings which we are able to 
produce in this country with the limited 
resources of labour and materials at present 
available. I am sure the House will join 
with me in expressing to the Government 
and people of the United States our thanks 
and appreciation for this further generous 
and timely act of friendship. 

Mr. GreENwoop said the House was 
very apprehensive about the housing situa- 
tion and would require an early debate. 

Mr. Surnwett asked for an assurance 
that these proposals would not be put into 
operation until the House had had an 
opportunity to debate them. Mr. Eprn 
said that the position was auite plain. 
The Minister of Works, in accordance with 
custom, had given information to the 
House, and as soon as Members had had 
an opportunity to digest it there could be 
a debate. 


Last Sunday, February 25, was the an- 
niversary of the death of Sir Christopher 
Wren, and CaNoN ALEXANDER. preaching 
at St. Paul’s as Canon-in-Residence, took 
the opportunity of referring to the subject 
of the future of the Cathedral. 

He said : ‘‘ Among the many things for 
which we honour Wren (and he was a man 
of the most remarkable and versatile gifts) 
was that deeply religious spirit which 
could respond to the universal appeal of 
Christianity, and to which, therefore, a 
Cathedral meant not merely a dead em- 
bodiment of artistic and architectural 
beauty, but a centre of common worship 
for a living and suffering humanity. His 
church, perhaps the noblest of the Renais- 
sance churches of Europe, is now con- 
fronted with a great crisis in its history. 
An immense scheme of reconstruction 
throughout the whole area of the City, in- 
cluding the approaches to St. Paul’s, is 
soon to begin. Very many plans have been 
put forward. and of those which I have 
studied no two are in exact agreement. 
The differences are mainly due, as so often 
happens, to men’s outlook or attitude to 
life—that which we call realism and that 
which we call idealism. The realist feels 
strongly that a city has a long history 
which must be taken into account; it does 
not present a virgin field with which you 
can start afresh; it has its associations, its 
permanent assets and liabilities, its form 
and shape, the heritage of centuries which 
cannot be treated as if it were not there; 
a city, as I have said, is not made, but 
grows. The idealist, on the other hand, 
has a vital message—that a city which is 
chiefly concerned with business, commerce 
and mechanical progress, is a city without 
hope or meaning. St. Paul’s is still the 
centre of the city of London. Its future 
is not exclusively, nor even primarily, a 
question for architects ; it is, first and fore- 
most, a religious question. 

“‘ It is impossible not to sympathise with 
the Corporation in making their final de- 
cisions, for they are quite aware that what- 
ever they do they cannot please everybody. 
I also know, from a prolonged experience 
of them, that there have been two periods 
during the last generation when, if we had 
failed to secure their active help, this 
building would have been exposed to 
serious di 3 

““'Wren had a wonderful gift of adapt- 
ing himself to unfavourable conditions, 
and of getting in the end his own way. 
Could he have seen our desolated areas— 
no worse in our day than in his—he would 
no doubt, now as then, have resented the 
intrusion of lofty, ill-proportioned build- 
ings on his allotted space; but, even more 
now than then, his motto would have been 
‘St. Paul’s for the people,’ and every- 
thing that might tend to make the Cathe- 
dral remote, detached, isolated, even in 
the fancy of the multitude, and much more 
in its actual accessibility, would have been 
as objectionable to him as the chancel- 
screen which for a century and a half 
barred men’s approach to his altar. 

‘* We cannot tell what will be the future 
of St. Paul’s. But when that story is being 
unfolded, and we, with all our ‘Tittle say- 
ings and doings, have disappeared in the 
shadows of the silent and forgotten past, 
I trust that this at least will be remem- 
bered and recorded to our credit, that we 
of this generation have done our best, both 
to safeguard as far as we could from all 
risk and peril what a good judge of archi- 
tecture has called ‘the grandest buildin 
in the prendest city of the world,’ an 
also to hand on unimpaired to others the 
meaning and the message, the spiritual 
power and significance, of the great Church 
which we have known and loved.”’ 
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ARCHITECTURAL 


REMINISCENCES 
4,—(Concluded) 


By PHILIP TILDEN 


Any architect will know the diffi- 
culty of putting a specific date either 
to the commencement or completion of 
a piece of work, for not only do clients 
overlap one another, but ideas and 
sudden gleaming solutions to awkward 
planning come at all times; and so L 
am completely at a loss to say when 
one work started in my mind in pre- 
ference to another. However, with 
Lloyd George (and here I purposely 
neither say Mr. nor Earl, preferring to 
give him the greater honour of nothing 
at all) it was certainly otherwise, for, 
as Prime Minister, and a Prime 
Minister in a hurry, he had the com- 
mand of my immediate attention. Be- 
sides this, he was at that time, without _ 
doubt, the greatest figure in world politics. ] 
off my feet; but then I am an emotional being, and was 
all too conscious that I had an almost unique experience 
and opportunity of studying him in the intimacy of his 
private life. Probably no man in any sphere has possessed 
so many really great co-crdinated attributes that go to the 
making of a world leader. His voice alone, so inflexious 
and musical, carried all before him, and I have only to 
remember him in Parliament declaiming ry) Three years 
ago—three years ago” to conjure up the spirit of the times. 

He was the most arresting figure, the supreme tool in the 
hands of Providence, at a psychological moment in the 
settling of world affairs. There was something druidical 
about him, and one felt that he himself was of the elements. 
He was a great Welsh Druid oak, and intrigue went on 
round him like squirrels in the branches, but, after all, 
when the squirrels are dead: the oak remains, older, it is 
true, but still spreading its mighty liberal limbs, towering 
above the lesser groves. 

The simplest of men in habit, though possibly one of the 
most complicated in mind, he loved nature, with its trees, 
flowers, birds, and, above all, its skies and sun, and for 
such a man it would have been out of place to build him 
a classical temple for his home, neither was he so ultra- 
modern as a Beaverbrook, for whom, I discovered, things 
could not be too revolutionary in art. I was confronted, 
therefore, with the designing of something which would be 
of the colour of the Surrey that he chose; of brick and tile, 
yet not too suggestive of the farmhouse, and certainly not 
of the usual Surrey country house. I began, in fact, to 
analyse the circumstances and to pit one picture against 
another, wondering in my mind whether I were building 
for a politician who was becoming a farmer, or for a farmer 
who had become a politician. 

The most inducive factor towards a definite form of 
architecture was the fact that I had, at a difficult time, to 
build a house for him in a few months, and one that could 
be immediately inhabited. 

With such considerations in view, I chose a mansard type, 
so that the bedrooms were almost entirely in the roof, 
therefore avoiding the danger of sleeping between wet walls. 
Another stipulation that there should be many loggias and 
covered ways enabled the ground-floor rooms to dry more 
quickly, and so I can say, with truth, that had there been 
more time there would have been more wall. 

Inquisitive multitudes and a pertinacious Press tried to 
find out what was happening. There were rumours that it 
was to be a veritable palace, and, on the other hand, a mere 
cottage, and we had to invoke the help of Lord Riddell in 
the matter of dealing with publicity. I was bombarded 
with offers to provide almost everything for nothing, and 
one man wanted to give the whole house. This alone will 


give some idea of the position that Lloyd George held in 
But he put his foot down person- 


the eyes of the people. 


A view of Earl Lloyd George’s Home at Churt, Surrey. 
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He swept me ally to me, and insisted that every single thing to the last 


nail should be paid for, thereby justifying his rights to the 
claims of ordinary citizenship. 

In those years Churt was very bare, a mere scratching 
of peaty earth upon the rough gravel, and only in the lush 
bottoms by the fish-pond and streams was there real fertil- 
ity as we picture it in the garden of England. Gaunt fir- 
trees in open formation seemed to be storming the lower 
slopes of Hindhead. All that is altered now, and Lloyd 
George has done far more than old Cobbett, who scattered 
acorns in the hedges from his pocket as he rode around 
that very countryside. 

A few months saw the house up, and in another few weeks 
Miss Stevenson (the new Countess Lloyd George) and I 
were ransacking London for furniture. 

Lloyd George had loved pottering about the building as 
it rose solidly upward. His own study occupied the whole 
of the south-western end of the house, and was the same 
size as the Cabinet room in London; the supporting beams 
were of oak, and the stairs were built of solid oak treads set 
in white walls. I remember a hilarious picnic when the 
smoke first swung up from the chimney-pots, filling the 
high trees with blue bloom. 

Suddenly, in 1920, the centre of political life was moved 
down to Churt. An army hut was hidden in the trees, con- 
taining the shrewdest brains and steadiest nerves of Scot- 
land Yard; secretaries rushed up and down, ministers, 
princes, M.P.s, deputations, and the Press spent their days 
on the road between Westminster and Churt, so that Lloyd 
George could sit in his loggias wrapped up ina rug, and 
wander out amongst the pine needles last thing at night. 

Before the year was up the house proved too small, and 

I had to use my wits to see how I could extend its accom- 
modation without lopsiding it. My solution was the bring- 
ing out of the whole of the entrance front -between the 
great chimney-stacks, and supporting the bedroom floor 
upon a pillared entry. I soaked up the original kitchen and 
garage (originally incorporated in the plan) into the recep- 
tion-rooms, and added on new services. And thus it re- 
mained, save for minor additions and alterations. 
_ My wife and I were indeed proud that we had started him 
in his farming career, and of that there can be no doubt, 
for we sent him two pedigree goats from home in Devon. 
Directly they got to Churt they won a prize. There must 
be many who are sad that he has left to go to his own 
Wales, yet may he live there long and happily and think 
back on how he stood, with his hair blowing wildly in the 
wind, on that hilltop, gazing across the unbroken ground 
at the distant view, and saying: “I’m going to make 
farming pay whatever it costs.” 

Ah, there again I remember him talking about the ex- 
Servicemen being put on the land, “ And many of them,” 
he said, with a twinkle in his eye, “‘ don’t know one end of 
a Pig from the other—and there isn’t very much difference 
either. 
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At a later period I altered Green Farm and Old Barn, a 
mile or two away along a by-lane, but I have no time to 
dwell upon them save to intimate that Old Barn was really 
an old barn, solid and fine in its proportions. It sat in a 
lovely, lonely place and has grown into the landscape with- 


out effrontery. 


George Moore and Ebury-street. 

I had early on taken to making bookplates for everyone 
I knew from Ivor Novello to the Princess Royal.and the 
Duke of Windsor (then Prince of Wales), and, as though 
not to waste a moment of precious life, I painted rooms in 
tempera, collected books, and often journeyed 200 miles for 
a week-end. All.of these interests had brought me an un- 
usual life, and I am thankful that I had the sense and the 
strength to live so fully. Had I not done so, I should not 
have heard George Moore read his books aloud in Ebury- 
street, sitting like a seal on one of his little gilded drawing- 
room chairs, with Harry Tonks listening gloomily; neither 
should I have heard the inimitable gossip of Europe from 
that wittiest of women, the Countess Benckendorff; nor sat 
for hours with the heir to the throne and listened.to him 
talking about the ordinary things of the world. 

These things, even if they be memories, do not pass; they 
stay, and even as I grow older, the outline of them becomes 
the clearer; indeed, every time that I enter the vast 
Swedish portals of the R.I.B.A. at 66, Portland-place, I 
find myself walking in the earlier house that occupied that 
sunny corner. I remember a sultry Spring day when the 
Prince of Wales picked me up in his car with his friends, 
and how we found the keys to some gloomy houses recom- 
mended by an agent; how we chose number 66, which had 
been the Chinese Embassy in old days, and had the ghost 
of a Chinaman shuffling in slippers on the top floor. I 
remember, thereafter, when I had added all the rooms on 
the ground floor of that gloomy house together, panelled 
them with pine from Hamilton Place, how I painted some 
of the walls whilst the Prince smoked a pipe, the tea 
parties—others remember, too, better than I; and now “ all, 
all are gone, the old familiar faces.” 

An opening to further interest had occurred, followimg 
upon my work at Long Crendon, for I came to know that 
countryside very well. One of the most unspoilt corners of 
an accessible district is the hidden village of Nether 
Winchendon, flat in the meadows by the flooding river 
Thame, and. where, amidst gigantic trees, and approached 
by an old lime avenue, the home of the Bernards sits de- 
murely and in some state, with a few grand stacks of 
wrinkled narrow brick chimneys declaring their presence 
amongst the verdure. Here I did much to try to reclaim 
the heart work from the shoddy, and had the good fortune 
to find a real craftsman in the builder I employed, who 
with his own hands built other stacks of chimneys that 
vie with those of the sixteenth century. Here is a house 
where the great hall, with its panelling and fine fireplace, 
and the drawing-room of painted linen-fold was set in 
juxtaposition with Walpole gothic, Chinese chippendale, 
and ridiculous, yet charming, battlements. Every house 
in that village is indigenous and in perfect setting, and 
every restoration and renovation was undertaken with 
infinite care. 

At Cuddington across the river, I built the village hall, 
and the new narrow-brick vicarage, and on the hills not 
far away I added to Watlington Park and painted the 
saloon, following this work with additions to Vanbrugh’s 
Britwell in the valley land below. The real centre of 
after-year interests, however, has always been Long 
Crendon Manor, where my friends have overwhelmed me 
with kindness and hospitality. 

I have never done much work in London, and when 1 
did so, I found myself singularly handicapped by the pre- 
conceived ideas of the great jestates, and especially in 
Portland-place, where, at a corner, not far from the R.I.B.A., 
I built a block of flats. In this case, ordered by finance, I 
was told that the inside had to be French in character so 
that the flats could let at a tremendous rent, and that the 
outside had to be Howard de Walden international, to con- 
form in measure with rival buildings on either hand. I did, 
however, build a little house in John-street, Mayfair, that I 
liked, and had the opportunity at 12, North Audley-street, in 
mending and making, or should I say completing, one of the 
most perfect small houses of the eighteenth century, in Lon- 
The original house was Gibb, with a scarab-shaped 
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drawing-room looking out on to a paved garden with fig-trees 
and urns in it. There was an internal room with a top 
light which I made into an octagonal library which the 
authorities say was original, remarking also that I copied it 
in a grandiose manner at Lympne. That is all nonsense, for 
I had completed the library at Lympne before I saw North 
Audley-street, and what of character the front rooms of the 
latter possess is due to what I gave them. This type of work 
entailed a full measure of the knowledge of historical detail, 
and it is a knowledge that grows with experience, for no 
amount of text-book learning can make a man recognise a 
room of panelling as genuine. It is a matter of touch, in- 
stinct, and memory going hand in hand with the duty of 
the antiquarian, archeologist and connoisseur. Infinitely do 
I treasure, therefore, my friendship with Margaret Jourdain 
and Colonel Mulliner, both of them writers on their subjects, 
and acknowledged experts, while Mulliner was a collector of 
great discrimination and taste. His flat in the Albany with 
its contents now dismantled and long ago dispersed is only 
remembered by, his book, and in the minds and memories 
of those few who visited him. Never, in my opinion, should 
it have been possible for such a collection to be dispersed, 
but it should have been procured for the nation in its setting 
and entirety. 

A particular instance came my way, relative to my last 
few statements on the value of knowledge on the styles, for 
I was asked by Lord Islington to reinstate and what he 
called “‘ help ” the house he had bought in Portman-square. 
This was No. 20, and well known in these days as the Cour- 
tauld Institute, and one of the most complete and perfect 
houses of the great Adam. The original drawings of the 
internal decoration still exist in the Soane Museum, and 
my regret is that the drawing-room was not reinstated as 
originally, designed. It was, however, possible for me to 
discover, coat by coat, the original colouring, to renew 
decoration where faulty, and to introduce many of those 
important things such as lavatories, which, in the old house, 
seemed to be crowded round an internal shaft with a solid 
and almost unventilated skylight on top. 


Mr. Churchill and Chartwell Manor. 

All these were minor yet infinitely important things to 
me. Work at Trent Park and Park-lane kept me in touch 
with Sir Philip Sassoon, and in 1922 I went to Lympne once 
more to discuss things “‘in quiet.” This quietude of Sir 
Philip was all a matter\of degree, and I found Mr. Churchill 
and Lavery there, both of them with paint-boxes. Late in 
the evening I sat before a blazing fire with Mr. Churchill, 
and. he talked to me of the Cenotaph where a suggestion 
had been made that the introduction of the Union Jack 
in colour, with a perennial light. behind it, might be an 
Imperial gesture. I think that we were both horrified. He 
then asked me to journey down with him to Westerham, 
where he had found Chartwell Manor, and within a day or 
two Mr. and Mrs. Churchill took me to their future home. 

A mile or two on the Weald side of Westerham, the town 
of Wolfe, Chartwell Mamor stands very close to a shrouded 
road, on a south-eastern slope to a green valley, whilst 
across the way high trees and the all-devouring Ponticum 
rhododendrons bring funereai colour to the scene for a few 
months in every year. 

Upon that first visit we found a pile of Victorian red 
brick, overtowered by scratching branches and slimed by 
wet, and everywhere the gardens were more than over- 
grown by the intruding trespass of flowering shrubs and 
creepers. ° 

The steepness of the ground had provided the house with 
an ample basement, which became the ground floor on the 
valley side, but what interested me, even upon first inspec- 
tion, was that the house contained the kernel of the old red 
brick manor, with its lofty rooms, narrow brick, and heart 
oak. The indiscriminate Victorian planning, by doubling 
the width of the house, had precluded sun and air in great 
measure, and it became immediately obvious that I must 
strip off the Victorian clothing and get back to the very. 
bones of the sound building. Having discovered the type 
of house, as exposed by research, the brick-mullioned win- 
dows and austere oak work, I was able to decide as to the 
basis for the extension design. I believe implicitly that it 
is better to add on in harmony rather than in contrast 
when the old work is of sufficient importance in size and 
design to hold its own against additions. There is a great 
deal of theorising and dictating by societies with regard to 
the mending up of old buildings and the choosing of con- 
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trasting material to show what is old and what is new. This, 
to my mind, nearly always jolts the senses, and has swept 
the charm away from a dozen ancient buildings that I know. 

But mow for Chartwell, the scene of many building 
‘‘escapades,” for here Mr. Churchill built his dam across 
the valley, to make a rival lake to that at Churt; on Satur- 
day afternoons he laid bricks, marvellously well, and upon 
one occasion we both together turned on ali the bath taps 
to see whether the waste pipes were big enough to take the 
overflow. I refuse to divulge the result of this dangerous 
pastime, but would advise all manufacturers to study such 
things. And here I come straight to the point, for never 
in history has our Empire had as its helmsman a being of 
such creative capacity, whose interests do not stop at the 
ordinance and orderliness of massed men, but whose mind 
stretches far away towards the stars. I must here for a 
moment quote from my own memoirs and relate that ‘‘ in 
those days we paid a good many visits, rambling and climb- 
ing amongst the overgrown shrubberies. We found little 
poois in quiet places, surrounded by ferns, and full of little 
frogs. We found some boards, green-stained and lying flush 
with the surrounding grass. Winston Churchill must im- 
mediately, jump on them. He did so, indeed, and in his 
immaculate black and white check suit, disappeared into a 
small well. Mrs. Churchill and I laughed a tot, tempered 
by our very real concern, not that he should never get out, 
but that when he did so he should catch cold. The rest 
of the day, after he had taken off his trousers, he swept 
about the house with a khaki overcoat pinned round his 
middle.”” And again: “‘ Here am I, speaking of him laying 
bricks, trying experiments with baths, and theorising about 
matters that most men have taken for granted ail their 
lives, but to which, in some miraculous fashion, he managed 
to give a new turn of thought. I am conscious that I should 
be speaking of his hate, his cigars, his clothes, his walking- 
sticks—all those things that biographers journalise upon. 
Believe me, I never noticed his cigars, they were part and 
parcel of him, but I have appreciated the smell of them; 
I do not remember whether he carried a stick with him in 
those seemingly far-off days.” 

During the rebuiiding he had a good deal of freedom, as 
he was then out of office, a man with little following but 
an immense audience; but directly he was able to do so he 
settled down in his large upstairs study that soaked up a 
major portion of the original structure. 

It was a good thing that I was, in great measure, a Vicar 
of Bray, in architecture, for I have already mentioned the 
intimate connection that I had both with Lloyd George and 
Winston Churchill; but I had to chameleonise myself, in- 
deed, for the burning down of Easton Lodge, the home of 
Lord and Lady Warwick, had claimed my attention during 
the years of building at Lympne, and my wife and I became 
staunch adherents to that wonderful and beautiful Lady 
Warwick until her death. I have no care or time to discuss 
the intimacies of the work at Easton, save to give everyone 
2 word of warning, especially if they keep monkeys. For 
here on one tragic night 32 rooms were burnt out through 
the hysterics of a monkey with a cold in its nose. It had 
been wrapped in a red flannel petticoat in an old nursery, 
sat on a tortoise stove to get warm, and caught fire. From 
thence it rushed about the house, a torch of flame, spread- 
ing disaster as it fled from room to room. 

In the England that we shall rediscover when we are able 
at last to get about and see things for ourselves we shall 
find many hundreds of examples of devastation, such as 
Easton Lodge experienced, though ,a different sort of mon- 
key set fire to it all; and it is as well to hint to owners and 
architects alike that the economic and architectural prob- 
lems displayed by partial devastation is far greater than 
total destruction. Here at Easton was originally a large 
and straggling house, the centre block of which was entirely 
consumed, and leaving separate portions of the house in 
isolated positions, bearing little regard to each other either 
in position or aspect. It was neither necessary, nor 
economic to rebuild the central portion, and I had to con- 
trive to make it three separate dwellings, using the site 
of the burnt-out block as a new entrance courtyard, and 
as far as possible bringing the buildings together by the 
linking up of one to the other by walls and judicious 
planting. 


Lilian Baylis and the ‘‘ Old Vic.” 
Time ran away very fast in those days, and my interests 
led me farther and farther afield, until on January 1, 1926, 
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I found myself co-opted as a Governor of the ‘‘ Old Vic,” 
and from that time on, for five years or so, I was whirled 
into the life of that dynamic enterprise, to which I gave 
my, heart and soul. 

The late Lord Hambledon was our chairman in the early 
years, and Sir Reginald Rowe, who died but a short time 
ago, was the secretary, but we all buzzed round Lilian 
Baylis, who was the centre of all interests, the cynosure 
of all eyes, and the subject of our amazement and abject 
affection. 

We were confronted with drastic demands from the L.C.C. 
to do with the safety of the building through structural 
causes, and a hundred small matters, as well as its refur- 
nishment; and, at a time when we all seemed to be on the 
verge of ruin, we became involved in an expenditure of 
more than £12,000. The money was found, the work was 
done, and then, at one of the worst periods in world his- 
tory, we embarked upon the reconstruction of Sadler’s 
Wells. I am convinced that Lilian Baylis and her 
governors, albeit squabbling a lot amongst themselves, were 
really the bravest set of governors the world has ever seen. 
Results, however, acclaim the rightness of our instincts, 
and the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells are now names of inter- 
national renown, and the names of Edith Evans, Geoffrey 
Toye with his Haunted Ballroom, John Gielgud and Con- 
stant Lambert, children of Lilian’s genius, are ornaments 
to any nation. 

Incidentally, although my reminiscences of the Old Vic 
are without doubt essentially architectural, I was in the 
position, as a governor, of being unable to undertake the 
work of rebuilding myself, and had to content myself by 
using my influence architecturally. Although the Waterloo- 
road was a drab back-cloth, nevertheless my, life took on 
something of the colour of the theatre, and the memory 
of Lilian’s little office, with the kettle boiling for tea, the 
screams and yells, the rushing to and fro, the proper days 
when the Princess Marie Louise came and gave her bless- 
ing and encouraged us all—these were real scintillating 
high-lights in a difficult world, and I miss them more and 
more. I had only one other parallel period of work in 
connection with a great undertaking, when I became con- 
sulting architect to Fry’s at Bristol, and helped to see them 
through the great change-over from the city to the green 
loop of the Avon at Somerdale, and a change for which 
they now must be profoundly grateful, for work which then 
cost them a million, will, in the future years, cost two 
million. 

Gratitude for perspicacity and wisdom must warm the 
hearts of many in these war years, but of all that I know 
probably none are more grateful than the members of the 
Salesian Order, for whom I built their Shrine to St. John 
Bosco, the founder of the order. High on a hill, in the 
midst of a wild park of lake and sward, wood and pasture, 
gazing out across the Cheshire plain towards the vast con- 
glomeration that is Manchester, this Shrine sits very 
solidly amongst embowering trees. No site that I have ever 
dealt with has better subscribed towards a satisfactory 
creation. And here, as I watched the boys of the order 
cutting the sods and wheeling earth, heard the clang of 
hammers and bars in the quarry in the hillside, and saw 
the thick stone walls arise, reminiscences, very deep and 
clearly felt, came rushing back to me of the first work that 
I ever did. 

I was able again to work with my own hands, and in the 
biting wind to carve the stone. The Reverend Father Hall, 
a genius with his hands if ever there was one, had helped 
me to design the ironwork, hinges, rails arid great candle- 
sticks, and in the forge above the church it was made on 
the spot. ' 

The church is a great octagon, the four major sides lead- 
ing to nave, chancel and transepts, whilst tucked between 
these high vaults are little chapels with lower vaults, thus 
forming, by arches in the stonework, a complete proces- 
sional way, from altar to altar. The deepest satisfaction of 
my life was, perhaps, that summer day but a year or two 
before the war when a vast concourse of people came to 
the opening of this shrine. All day a never-ending pro- 
cession made its way from the great gaunt house, around 
the lakes, beneath the trees, and up to the west front of 
the church upon the hill. The scene was magnificent with 
the colour of the brilliant robes of old Archbishop Guerra 
of Cuba, the Bishop of Shrewsbury, and attendant priests. 
At night the church was floodlit, and people 15 miles away 
could see it standing on its nill. 
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VIEW LOOKING FROM STAGE. 


RECORDING THEATRE, DENHAM FILM STUDIOS 
F. F. DOYLE, L.RI.B.A, ARCHITECT. 


Tue DenHaM STUDIOS SUFFERED FXTENSIVE DAMAGE 
through enemy action in May,*1941. Amongst the build- 
ings destroyed was the Recording Theatre which, together 
with its monitor and projection rooms, tormed an essential 
link in the production of pictures. The Government was, 
at that time, extensively engaged in making cinematograph 
films, not only for exhibition to the general public but for 
instructional purposes, and whilst there were other record- 
ing theatres, that at Denham was the only one of its size 
available. Denham and Pinewood Studios, Ltd., the 
owners, supported by the various Government Departments 
concerned, decided to rebuild the theatre, as its loss was 
having a crippling effect on the industry. 


4s recording theatre is not a theatre in the entertainment 
sense, but is a vital and integral part of picture-making, 
and is really the nerve centre of the hai system. It 1s 
equipped ‘for the recording of music, the general mixing 
of sound effects and the addition of the necessary commen- 
taries to make final sound negatives. The science of sound 
recording advanced berg § considerably after the erection of 
the original theatre at Denham in 1935, and although this 
was probably the best of its kind in the country, it was 
decided, when rebuilding, to take advantage of such new 
knowledge as had been acquired. All the latest data from 
Hollywood were obtained, but the erection needed the 
closest co-operation between the sound engineer, the archi- 
tect and the makers of acoustic materials. 


The new theatre has been built. within the original walls. 
It is roughly of cigar shape, floors, walls and ceiling ex- 
panding from the projection box and narrowing towards 
the screen, the widest part being in the middle of the 
theatre. The floor is of concrete covered partly with 
carpet for sound absorption and _ partly with 
hard-wood block for resonance. The walls are built of 
brick finished in part with ‘‘ Rok-wool ”’ covered with net 
and elsewhere with hard plaster. The ceiling is part hard 
plaster and part ‘‘ Acoustic-Celotex ” tiles. The alloca- 
tion of all these materials in position and quantity for both 
absorption and resonance is an integral part of the design. 


The walls, floor and ceilings are uneven, and in no case 
does this unevenness balance. Although the designers 
were solely concerned with acoustics, the resultant effect is 
eeeeing to the eye. Laymen, not realising the principles 
involved, have been complimentary as to the general appear- 
ance of the theatre. It has not yet been possible to test 
all the many uses to which a building of this type can be 
put, but such tests as have been made have proved entirely 
satisfactory. Britain, it is claimed, now possesses at 
Denham a recording theatre which compares very favour- 
ably with any structure of its kind in the world. 

The architect was Mr. F. F. Doyle, L.R.I.B.A., P.A.S.L, 
and the sound engineer Mr. A. W. Watkins. The elec- 
trical engineer was Mr. C. C. Crowhurst, the structural 
engineer Mr. J. F. Farquharson, M.I.Struct.E., and the 
quantity surveyor Mr. J. Pritchard Williams, F.S.I. The 
main contractors were Messrs. Ekins and Co., Ltd., Great 
Northern Works, Hertford. ; 
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PLANNING FOR THE 
BELFAST AREA 


On the Commission dealing with the 
Belfast area practically all the interests 
of Northern Ireland are represented, and 
the interim report now issued* is based 
on wider issues than those dealt with at 
this stage, which is limited to Belfast and 
an average radius of about six miles from 
the centre of the city. It is explained that 
though the Commission’s deliberations 
have been concerned with the Province as 
a whole, it was desirable as a matter of 
urgency, and in view of the outstanding 
importance of Belfast, that recommenda- 
tions should be submitted for the County 
Borough and adjoining portions of Antrim 
and Down as the “‘ Belfast Area,” as it is 
here that new development is likely to be 
especially active, pes proposals therefore 
urgent. 

The main features of the report come 
under the following heads : (a) Control of 
Suburban Growth; (b) Co-ordination of 
Traffic and Transport; (c) Segregation of 
Industry ; (d) Control of Residential Areas ; 
(e) Protection of Existing and Provision of 
Additional Open Spaces. Supplementing 
this last item there are, of course, refer- 
ences to the claims of agriculture, and the 
definition of an appropriate agricultural 
zone. 

The industrial activities of Belfast neces- 





*** Planning Proposals for the Belfast Area.” 
Interim Report of the Planning Commission 
(Mr. W. R. Davidge, F.R.I.B.A., Chairman). 
H.M. Stationery Office. 2s. 6d. 
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sarily make the location of industry a to the report on Housing in Northern Ire- 


determining factor in any scheme, and the 
importance of shipbuilding and the port 
dictate the reservation of a large area at 
the head of Belfast Lough, which can be 
extended by reclamation, while eight other 
areas are defined at various points where 
good access and services are available, 


The several industrial centres dictate to 
some extent the positions of residential ex- 
pansion which are distributed so that 
workers shall not be overcrowded, but at 
the same time not too far from their work. 
Two very definite groups are located to the 
north, while in other directions outer sub- 
urban areas are selected; separated from 
the centre by open spaces. 

From these allocations arises the question 
of communications, which has received 
very detailed consideration, including not 
only improved radial and circumferential 
routes around the central area, but also a 
redesign of the road scheme within this. 
This latter, though attractive, perhaps 
goes rather beyond what can be economic- 
ally justified, as Belfast is fairly well 
seal at present with good roads; the 
general principles on which the improve- 
ments are planned look sound, and in 
accordance with a suitable programme for 
traffic circulation. 

The demands of traffic circulation have 
been ar provided for, and this, to- 
gether with the general organisation for 
the road plan, has had close study, but 
the housing position does not seem to have 
secured the same degree of attention. This 
point is met to some extent by a reference 


land, which discusses the reasons why new 
housing estates had failed to give satisfac- 
tion to the inhabitants, not because the 
houses themselves were unsatisfactory, but 
on account of the lack of communal ser- 
vices and amenities. Moreover, siting had 
often been out of relation to transport, 
industry and essential services. 

This report has, therefore, recommended 
that in laying out estates it should be 
accepted as normal policy that grounds 
for such criticism should be avoided by 
the provision of all communal facilities 
where they do not already exist. 

Now these general principles apply very 
definitely to Belfast, where there are large 
masses of slum housing needing to be 
cleared away as early as can reasonably be 
managed, and the Commission, recognisin 
this, proposes that the Corporation shoul 
set up a Planning or Reconstruction Com- 
mittee to correlate the activities of all the 
existing committees, so that the develop- 
ment of sites for houses, schools, playing 
fields, roads, and so on, could proceed in 
an efficient and economical manner. . This 
is important owing to the fact that bomb 
damage has provided many opportunities. 

Other features in the scheme demand 
mention. The extensive reclamations on 
the shores of the Lough provide good sites 
for an airport on the east and an exten- 
sive public park on the west. The beauties 
of the Lagan valley and the Antrim hills, 
so easily accessible from the city, must 
be preserved for the enjoyment of the 
people of Belfast. 
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THE! POST-WAR KITCHEN 


Ir the post-war kitchen is not a model 
of efficiency—well planned, well equipped, 
trim and attractive—it will not be for 
want of good advice and good example. 
For the past year or two the kitchen has 
been the subject of special study by indi- 
viduals and committees, whose conclu- 
sions are now finding expression not only 
in the form of published information, but 
also, and better still, in the form of full- 
scale specimen rooms. In this matter the 
gas and electrical industries have made 
important contributions, and it is note- 
worthy that in addition to their own 
technical experts they have called in well- 
informed architects and competent women 
to direct their studies. Incidentally, at 
the same time, while assisting the public, 
they have also assisted themselves by get- 
ting well off the mark, ahead of other 
commercial interests, in forward publicity 
for the post-war market. 

At the present time in London there are 
two exhibitions of post-war kitchens open 
free to the public, one (electric) at the 
Building Centre, the other (gas) at Dor- 
land Hall, and in connection with each 
an illustrated brochure has been pub- 
lished. The electrical one has already been 
reviewed in these columns.* The gas 
brochure is now to hand,t having been 
issued in connection with the exhibition 
which was opened by Lord Woolton on 
February 5, and closes to-morrow, Satur- 
day, March 3. It is a thoroughly practical 
treatise, attractively illustrated by photo- 
graphs, diagrammatic sketches, blue- 
print plans and colour perspectives. It 
embodies the results of a two-year study 
by a Domestic Heat Services Committee 
appointed by the gas industry in 1943, 
with a woman architect, Miss Jane B. 
Drew, F.R.I.B.A., as their consultant. 
Evidence was taken from many sources, 
and Miss Drew visited America last year 
to keep abreast of the most up-to-date 
practice in that country. 

The main conclusion reached by the 
Committee is that there is no ideal kitchen 
that ‘will suit all needs, but that the 
* Builder, 15, 1944, p. 475 





December . 5 
t+ “ Kitchen Planning,” British Commercial Gas 
a 1 Grosvenor-place, S.W.1, price 5s., post 
ree. 
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majority of needs fall into a few given 
categories, for each of which there is an 
‘* almost ideal’ solution. On this assump- 
tion the brochure deals first: with general 
planning considerations, then proceeds to 
discuss items of equipment, the conversion 
of a badly planned kitchen, and finally 
describes and illustrates four representa- 
tive kinds of kitchens. These are a kit- 
chen in a family flat, a living-room kit- 
chen, a working kitchen for a middle-class 
suburban home, and a kitchen in a large 
house. They are all carried out full size 
in the Dorland Hall exhibition, together 
with a ‘‘ package”’ kitchen (‘‘ which con- 
tains in the minimum of space all the 
essential equipment of a really well- 
planned kitchen’’), a kitchen-bathroom 
unit, and the latest models of gas cookers, 
fires, water heaters, and coke-fired inde- 
pendent boilers. It is questionable, how- 
ever, why the kitchen for a large house 
is included, ‘since the ‘‘ photomontage”’ 
frontispiece to the brochure shows men and 
women in the ranks of the Forces and fac- 
tories, with the inscription’: ‘‘ These are 
the people for whom we are planning.” 

For years past there has been rivalry 
between gas and electricity for domestic 
needs. Each, of course, has its particular 
merits, and this is frankly admitted in the 
Introduction, wheres it is stated that, bear- 
ing in mind smoke abatement and national 
economy, coal is best used when turned 
into gas, coke and its many by-products ; 
electricity is supreme for lighting and 
power; gas is advocated for cooking, and 
gas and coke for water and space heating. 

Stress is well laid on the fact that the 
kitchen cannot properly be designed as a 
separate item, but must bear direct rela- 
tion to the dining-room or living-room, 
front and back doors, and the bathroom 
upstairs (in respect of the hot-water supply 
system). 

The brochure is prefaced by the customary 
diagrams showing the obvious elementary 
circulations, including two plans which are 
quite unconvincing as regards step-saving. 
It then goes on to deal in detail with items 
of kitchen equipment, working dimensions 
for sinks, cupboards, shelves, etc. 

A fact worthy of special mention is that, 
with one exception (the kitchen-bathroom 
unit), all the kitchens shown are made up 





Kitchen for a family of 4 or 5 persons in lower income group living in a flat. 
Designed by Miss Jane Drew, F.R.I.B.A., and on view at the Dorland Hall, S.W.1. 
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of standardised units, which have been 
worked out in conformity with B.S.I. 
standards. These units can be combined 
in numerous ways, and therefore are as 
applicable to the improvement of existing 
kitchens as to kitchens in new houses. 

There are many suggestions in this bro- 
chure which are most commendable, and 
others about which, quite naturally, there 
will be difference of opinion. It is good 
to see, for instance, growing recognition of 
the need for removing kitchen odours at 
their source by means of an electric extract 
fan—otherwise ‘‘the room and contents 
tend to become coated with a film of greasy 
particles (tiny solid particles suspended in 
steam), which gradually settle ; and to keep 
the kitchen clean and sweet means con- 
tinual work for the housewife.”’ 

Colour is advocated to brighten the 
kitchen, and definite colour schemes are 
suggested to counter the ‘‘ off-whites, buffs 
and hard apple greens of our time, or, even 
worse, the chromium and shine and black 
and white world of our super-sanitary wor- 
shippers.’’ .But the plain dark blue or 
reddy brown suggested for the kitchen floor 
would very readily show footmarks; the 
mottled grey suggested for the utility room 
is a much more suitable choice. On page 
20 it is stated that kitchen windows should 
be uncurtained (‘‘ except in a living-in 
pe goat but on page 36 we read that 
‘‘at the kitchen window a bright curtain, 
venetian blind or sunblind can dc almost 
as much to cheer the prospect as can a 
charming garden or, in towns, a cared-for 
window box.”’ 

Emphasis is laid on the need for a well- 
planned larder as well as a refrigerator; 
some good enamelled metal trays for 
vegetables are shown, fitted one below the 
other; and a gas-heated sink is an innova- 
tion which may turn out to be an excellent 
idea; but one cannot see the advantage of 
a garbage unit fitted under a counter-top 
with a hopper and removable drawer at 
the bottom, since the familiar small garb- 
age bin with foot lever that raises the lid 
is just as convenient for use and easier to 
maintain, the hopper of the other fitment 
having to be kept clean as well as the 
drawer. 

These are just points of detail that 
prompt comment. Taken as a whole, the 
brochure is a valuable contribution to the 
subject, soundly conceived and well pre- 
sented. 


™ COMPETITION NEWS 


Improvement of Allotment Gardens. 
Locat authorities and town planners, 
from time to time, have approached the 
National Allotments Society for a layout 
with regard to the post-war planning of 
allotments. A brochure, therefore, was 
prepared including line drawings of site 
plans and buildings and circulated to local 
authorities throughout the country. 
Further, a competition was organised 
open to all persons, professional or other- 
wise, in order to obtain suitable layouts 
of model groups of allotments adaptable to 
the varying conditions in differént parts of 
the country. The assessors of the com- 
petition were: Sir Patrick Abercrombie, 
M.T.P.I., Mr. Richard Sudell, F.I.L.A., 
and Mr. G. W. Giles, M.B.E., F.R.H.S. 
The placings are as under :— 
1st ee T. S. Wells, Parks Superin- 
tendent, erby. 2nd (£25): J. A. 
Harrison, Allotments Superintendent, Bir- 
mingham. 3rd (£10): A. F. Russell, 
A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I., 6, ‘‘ Mayfield,’” 
20, Alexandra-road South, Manchester 16. 
The plans are on view at the Housing 
Centre, 13, Suffolk-street, S.W.1, to-day 
(Friday), to-morrow, and Monday, March 
2, 3 and 5, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. (Satur- 
day till 12 noon). 
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“DAYLIGHT IN DWELLINGS AND SCHOOLS” 


To THE Epitor or The Builder. 
February 9, 1945. 


Srr,—Your issue of January 12 contains 
a letter from Mr. J. Swarbrick of six 
closely printed columns which I must 
either reply to or tacitly agree. 

As I read it, your readers are asked to 
award to him the credit of my invention 
of the daylight factor gauge, and there- 
fore the right to use the principle of it 
without my permission, in spite of my 
having been granted a patent. 

This patent was in no way anticipated 
by the attempts of the earlier investi- 
gators cited in the letter to achieve the 
result approximately by other methods. 
Neither was it invalidated by the prema- 
ture disclosure to a committee as men- 
tioned in the letter, proceedings in com- 
mittee being essentially confidential. 

This claim has been put forward from 
time to time, but the bases of it are, as 
the letier states, only now published for 
the first time. It is therefore only now 
possible to answer it for the first time, 
and [ trust for the last. 

It is essential to distinguish between 
the photo-theodolite and the daylight 
factor gauge. The former, as its name 
implies, is a form of camera which 
measures angles of bearing and elevation 
by superimposing over the view a grid of 
angular co-ordinates. The gauge is also 
virtually a camera which superimposes 
over the view a grid of elements of 
visible sky of equal daylight factor value, 
or more corréctly of equal sky factor 
value. 

The explanatory model of the gauge 
shown to the committee, and afterwards 


illustrated as stated in the ‘ Illuminating 


Engineer ”’ of December, 1931, after a pro- 
visional patent specification had been 
filed, was home made, the grid being 
little more than a sketch on an old photo- 
graphic plate. 

Apparently, it was assumed that any 
such grid would need to be set out 
mathematically, and that its crudity indi- 
eated a lack of the mathematical know- 
ledge necessary for accuracy. We learn 
that a University Reader in Mathematics 
was set to work to calculate a grid on 
sufficiently accurate lines to be used in 
the form of photo-theodolite which’ had 
been patented by Mr. Swarbrick in 1930. 
This calculation, we are told, was com- 
pleted in the following September and a 
descriptive article written for the 
* Journal of Scientific Instruments.” As 
this article appeared in March, 1932, 
before the completion of my patent appli- 
cation, it is apparently suggested that 
the published article alone enabled the 
complete patent specification to be filed, 
and an instrument made which was suffi- 
ciently accurate for daylight surveys. 

An important point, of which Mr. Swar- 
brick was presumably unaware, is that 
for exact sky factor grids no mathe 
matical calculations at all are required. 
It was, in fact, always intended that they 
should be set out geometrically. They 
can be produced to any desired degree of 
accuracy merely by setting out quadri- 
laterals of equal area upon a daylight- 
measuring diagram of the usual form and 
transferring the elevation and bearing of 
their boundaries to a grid of angular 
co-ordinates set out for the correct per- 
spective distance. The work is rather 
tedious, but in no way difficult. 

The grids supplied to Messrs. Everett 
Edgecumbe for the instrument which 
they placed on the market, which have 
survived severe tests for accuracy, were 
thus prepared, and the methods of 
mathematical calculation would certainly 
not have been used even if I had been 
aware of them. 

The degree of fineness adopted (1 deg. 
for angles and 0.01 per cent. for sky 
factors) was determined solely by con- 
venience in use. It was considered that 
any finer sub-division might involve risk 
of eyestrain. 

The reason why no description of such 


geometrical setting out has ever been pub- 
lished is that in descriptive articles in 
the Journal R.I.B.A. and the later pub- 
lication by Messrs. King and _ Staples, 
“The Use oi Photographs in Town 
Planning and Design,” it is stated that 
exact negatives of both angle and sk 

factor grids have been deposited wit 

Messrs. Hall and Stevens, of Dacre-street, 
Westminster, to enable them to supply 
grids accurately reduced gpd erg | 
to any given focal length or perspective 
distance, without any setting out at all. 

With this explanation I also am pre- 
pared to leave the matter to such of 
your readers as may be interested, if any. 

Percy J. WaALDRAM. 

Edgware, Middlesex. 

In reply to the above letter Mr. 
Swarbrick writes as follows :— 

To THE Epiror or The Builder. 
February 12, 1945. 

Sir,—I thank you for sending me a copy 
of Mr, Waldram’s letter of February 9. 
{ do not know what suggested to his mind 
the idea that I wished to be awarded the 
eredit for the invention of his daylight 
factor gauge. Nothing is much further 
from my mind. In my letter to- The 
Builder of January 12, I wrote ‘I do not 
wish to receive credit for anything that 
I have not done. The facts speak for 
themselves,” 

I do not agree that Mr. Waldram’s 
patent was “‘in no way anticipated by 
the attempts of earlier investigators.” It 
has always seemed to me that it was an- 
ticipated by Dr. James Kerr, who used 
a similar instrument for measuring day- 
light in London schools in 1910. 

I observe that Mr. Waldram has been 
at some pains to convey the impression 
that my photo-theodolite was not devised 
to assist me in determining daylight fac- 
tors, as I have explained, and that it was 
intended to be used only as a form of 
camera which measures angles. A glance 
at the Provisional Specification Ideposited 
at the Patent Office on March 17, 1930, 
should dispose of that suggestion. In the 
second paragraph, I read: ‘‘ This inven- 
tion of improvements in apparatus for 
use in surveying and like operations has 
for its object to facilitate the production 
of territorial and building surveys, plans, 
elevations, easement of light projections,” 

etc.). 
: I , ee that Mr, Waldram does not 
question the hed of any of the dates 
or statements that I made in my letter 
that appeared in your issue of January 12. 
They are accurate in all respects and 
speak for themselves. He does not deny 
that after his daylight gauge and a photo- 
graph of my photo-theodolite had been 
exhibited confidentially, at a meeting of 
the Daylight Committee on May 12, 1931, 
he applied for a patent for his gauge, 
which at that time did not incorporate 
anything that could be compared with the 
kind of daylight factor grilles that Mr. 
Stevenson devised for my use. At that 
time he was not aware that I had applied 
for a patent in respect of my invention 
more than twelve months earlier. 

Before Mr. Stevenson made his calecu- 
lations I made grids geometrically, by 
sub-dividing calculating diagrams, as Mr. 
Waldram recommends in his letter, but I 
did not consider them sufficiently accur- 
ate for my work. I have not found any 
ground for Mr. Waldram’s fear that finer 
grilles than his own might cause eye- 
strain. Mine are very much finer and I 
have never experienced the slightest dis- 
comfort when using them. In view of 
the dates which I have given and which 
Mr. Waldram cannot challenge, it seems 
to me incomprehensible how he can con- 
tinue to write “my invention of the 
daylight factor gauge.” How he 
can have invented something that 
existed before he obtained his patent or 
published a corresponding diagram I do 
not understand. Moreover, I find that he 
was aware of the prior work of Franz 
Pleier, and Dr. James Kerr. I did not 
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know anything about it until later. Al- 
though neither Mr. Stevenson nor I had 
any idea of their prior existence 
at the time, it appears that day- 
light factor grilles of another type, but 
of approximate accuracy, were 
used twenty years earlier in London. 
After my daylight factor grilles had been 
constructed I learnt that in 1908 Franz 
Pleier, of Karlsbad, exhibited in London, 
at a meeting of the Illuminating Engin- 
eering Society, a pinhole camera, with 
which he used to take photographs of 
school class-room windows, through an 
imperfect kind of daylight factor grille. 
This idea was adopted by the late Dr. 
James Kerr, who devised, in 1910, a day- 
light measurer with a reflecting mirror 
and a similar daylight factor grille to that 
of Franz Pleier. Some of Pleier’s actual 
photographs and Dr. Kerr’s apparatus 
are illustrated in the second volume of 
my book on Easements of Light. Dr. 
Kerr never applied for a patent, but 
placed his services at the disposal of the 
public in the most generous way. lL 
corresponded with him at Edinburgh, 
after | had obtained my patent, and I 
was greatly impressed by his exceptional 
desire to be helpful. From him I ob- 
tained the grille photographs of Franz 
Pleier, which I reproduced. For both 
Franz Pleier and Dr. Kerr I have great 
adiniration. Their desire was to help 
their fellow men and not merely to pro- 
cure acknowledgments and _ personal 
distinctions in respect of their own ser- 
vices. I wish that their memory might 
be preserved in some permanent way. 
Dr. Kerr’s unfailing courtesy and desire 
to assist afford us an example that we 
might all endeavour to follow and so 
render the utmost possible public service 
of which we are capable. 

I should like to add that I observe that 
the claims made by ‘‘ Your Correspond- 
ent” in your issue of December 15 
have not Sonn repeated. Mr. Waldram 
has nét attempted to prove that I have 
derived anything from him in respect of 
either the photo-theodolite, the perspec- 
tive grilles or the daylight factor grilles, 
and he does not repeat the absurd claim 
that it was by his permission that my own 
perspective and daylight factor grilles 
could be used by my brother architects. 
The whole of the grilles are my absolute 
property and permission to use them can 
be obtained from me alone, but all archi- 
tects may rest assured that I shall be 
pleased ‘to make them available for 
their use, either for producing perspec- 
tives, private daylight investigatien or 
for any other use in so far as I can. I 
have never refused a single application. 

From the files of technical publications, 
including the number of the R.I.B.A 
Journal, to which Mr. Waldram refers, 
and other issues of the same periodical, 
I find illustrations that most closely 
resemble my original copyright drawings. 
The resemblance is so remarkable that 
readers have assumed that the illustra- 
tions were, in fact, reproductions of my 
own work. That, however, was not the 
case. I am sure that the editors of the 
respective publications would not have 
published such remarkably similar illus- 
trations without any acknowledgment, if 
they had known of the prior publication 
in The Builder, The Journal of Scientific 
Instruments, my own books on Easements 
of Light, etc. 

Why anyone should have taken the 
trouble to produce apparent imitations of 
my work, when I would have willingly 
afforded facilities for reproduction of the 
originals, I find it difficult to understand. 
As I have said, no applications to use or 
reproduce my grilles and illustrations has 
ever been refused; but reproduction with- 
out any appli@ation for permission and 
without any acknowledgment is a 
different matter. ; 

The only object of suppressing the 
names of Mr. A. C. Stevenson and myself 
would presumably be to convey the im- 
pression that the work was_ entirely 
original and not derived from any other 
source than the personal inventions of the 


. 
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author. This is exactly what has 
happened, and the inference has been 
that the original work of Mr. Stevenson 
and myself was in reality derived from 
.the subsequent work of Mr. Waldram. 
“Your Correspondent” tried fo confirm 
this false impression when he used the 
word “‘ derivatives” in his letter to The 
Builder of December 15. 

It may be thought that Mr. Waldram 
and Mr. Stevenson and I have all 
been working simultaneously on parallel 
lines and that Mr. Waldram subsequently 
arrived at the same results as Mr. Steven- 
son and myself. I agree that this is not 
absolutely impossible. Coincidences 
have occurred in the past and some have 
been remarkable, but I do not recollect 
one, in which different investigators, 
approaching a problem and not working 
in the closest co-operation, have ex- 
pressed the results of their research in 
graphical diagrams or other illustrations 
that have been so remarkably similar in 
form as to be regarded as identical. That 
would be a truly remarkable coincidence. 

However this may be, it is certainly 
high time to clarify the issue, when your 
readers are informed that the original 
grilles, plotted in my own office, can only 
be used by permission of Mr. Waldram. 
They are, of course, available for use, as 
I have already explained, just as they 
have always been, but the permission can 
only be obtained from me. 


JOHN SWARBRICK. 
3, North, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C.4. 


In reply to the foregoing letter, Mr. 
Waldram writes :— 

S1r,—Geometrical diagrams intended to 
represent precisely the same thing for 
precisely the same purpose would natur- 
ally be similar or identical, however they 
might have been arrived at. Although 
completely disagreeing with Mr. Swar- 
brick’s letter of February 12, I do not 
propose to reply further to it. My patent 
having been made available to all and 
sundry, the matter cannot now be of the 
slightest interest to any of your readers. 

Percy J. WALDRAM. 


[This correspondence is now closed.— 
EDITOoR. ] 


OBITUARY 


L. St. G. Wilkinson, M.C. 

As announced in our last issue, Mr. Lionel 
St. G. Wilkinson, M.C., M.Sc., M.Inst. 
C.E., Borough Surveyor of Wallasey, and 
Immediate Past President of the Institu- 
tion of Municipal and County Engineers, 
died suddenly at Wallasey on February 18. 

Mr. Wilkinson was one of the outstand- 
ing figures in the Institution of Municipal 
and County ineers, and during his 
year of office as President, in which the 
Institution celebrated its 70th birthday, 
carried out his many duties with distinc- 
tion. In spite of grave physical disability 
—he lost a leg as the result of an opera- 
tion—he travelled widely for the Institu- 
tion, and his addresses to Rotary Clubs— 
he was a keen Rotarian—in London, Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow are still remembered 
for their wisdom and sound sense. 

Mr. Wilkinson, who was 59, was born 
in Manchester. He was educated at 
Oldham Hulme Grammar School and Man- 
chester University. He started his pro- 
fessional life in the office of the Borough 
Engineer of Luton, and was successively 
in Oldham, Huddersfield and Crewe. He 
was appointed Borough Engineer and Sur- 
veyor of Wallasey in 1923. His most 
notable work there was the New Brighton 
Promenade scheme, which includes the 
largest open-air bathing pool in_ the 
country, and cost over a million pounds to 
complete. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[Whilst we ere glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of corres ts, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible.) 


“Lutyens and His Work.” 
To rue Epitor or The Builder. 

Str,—I read with considerable apprecia- 
tion Mr. Goodhart-Rendel’s assessment of 
the late Sir Edwin Lutyens. There are 
some points, however, which he did not 
quite adequately bring out. One is, that 
Lutyens’ designing was sound because it 
was founded on his profound knowledge 
of materials and their traditional (not 
Victorian) handling, and his clients’ re- 
quirements, often translated ‘‘ into some- 
thing rich and strange.” 

I doubt if he ever heard of Street. 
Shaw was our inspiration and guiding 
light in those days, and Lutyens, who was 
born at Thursley, was very familiar with 
‘“‘ Pierrepoint,’’ Frensham, Shaw’s first 
big work. I do not think he was much 
impressed by Ernest George or his office ; 
he stayed there only a year, and went on 
to South Kensington. Probably the irk- 
someness of an office discouraged him and 
he thought that as a free-lance designer 
of furniture and fittings he would do 
better. In those days quite a good thing 
could be made out of it, whereas to start 
to build up an architectural practice was 
a hazardous undertaking. 

Quite ‘‘ out of the blue’’ came a job. 
The Chapmans (relatives), returning from 
abroad, bought a site at Crooksbury, 
and gave him first the lodge, then the 
house, 1890. The first part does not show 
the slightest promise of what was later to 
come from the same hand and the plan 
is just ordinary, the details what any 
builder of the time would have used, the 
materials by no means eclectic. Eight 
years after, in the first addition, we have 
Lutyens fully developed. 

What happened in those eight interven- 
ing years it will be worth the while of 
the official biographers to investigate and 
co-relate, as it might be of considerable 
use in devising a system of architectural 
education. 

It is unfortunate that, of the whole 
of this addition, except the corridor to 
it, the library ceiling and the clock turret, 
the only surviving record is in Lawrence 
Weaver’s book. As I have recorded else- 
where, the second alteration was under- 
taken at the client’s insistent instruction, 
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and as a result of an ultimatum, ‘‘ If you 
don’t do it, someone else will.’’ It is the 
front part of ‘‘ Fulbrook,”’ a very early 
job, somewhat simplified, planked on to 
the then existing Georgian front, com- 
pletely obliterating it. Christopher Hussey 
sees in it the influence of Delhi. 

Goodhart-Rendel sees the first sign of 
incipient decay in 1914. Actually, it is 
one of the few instances where Lutyens 
did not manage his client, probably be- 
cause he was much more devoted to 
Delhi. 

It is a tragedy that one of his first 
successes, and probably the turning point 
of his career, should have been destroyed. 

Harotp Farkner. 

Farnham. 


** The Professions after the War.” 
To tHE Eprror or The Builder. 


Srr,—Your correspondent’s letter on 
the above subject [February 16] came as 
an agreeable shock to me in realising for 
the first time in five years that another 
is sufficiently ‘‘alive’’ to ventilate this 
question of salaries in the professional 
Press. Up to now it appears to me that 
I have been ploughing a lonely furrow 
consistently since the beginning of the 
war to bestir the professional powers that 
be to consider raising the R.I.B.A. scale 
of salaries for architects, and I’ve been 
spurred on by (until comparatively recent 
times, when I’ve seen rare job offers to 
architectural assistants advertised at 
about £600 p.a.), that ‘‘ continuous stream 
of appointments advertised requiring 
qualified architects at £300 and £350 
p.a.,”’ as ‘‘ Chartered Architect ’’ has ob- 
served. Unlike him, however, I’ve no 
feelings of despair for the future of 
architecture (the art of building), which 
no doubt, will be taken care of by City, 
Municipal and County Engineers, but I 
have them for those 90 per cent. or so 
condemned for life in its execution and 
practice. 

Should the miraculous ever happen and 
salaried architects do rouse themselves 
and get together, I can promise such at 
once that they will, from the outset of 
any move to get the salary question 
righted, be confronted by a solid immov- 
able mass of inertia, denial without 
reason, and the all-pervading excuse for 
inaction—‘‘ the war’?! That other ex- 
cuses will be forthcoming after the war 
is over I’ve little or no doubt; probably 
one will be ‘‘ the profession cannot, afford 
to raise salaries,’’ whilst at the same time 
appropriate adjusting of principals’ fees. 
will no doubt be duly and promptly 
tackled by the R.I.B.A. 

In the meantime, while architects sleep, 
as they have been doing these past five 
years, the vast promised programme of 
national rebuilding and _ reconstruction 
will have become filed in the offices of 
City, Borough and County Engineers, 
and as to the forlorn 90 per cent. of the 
architectural profession, it will be per- 
mitted to be drafting clerks at’ £300 or 
£350 per annum. 

REGISTERED ARCHITECT. 


To tHE Eprror or The Builder. 

Smr,—I am grateful to ‘‘ Chartered 
Architect’ for supporting my contention 
that close harmony and whole-hearted co- 
operation between architects and engineers 
is vital, and that rivalry between the two 
professions is neither inevitable nor de- 
sirable. Whether or not our beliefs are 
optimistic and impracticable remains to be 
seen, but at any rate our objective is a 
worthy one. 

Regarding Mr, Athoe’s letter of Febru- 
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ary 16, I villingly accept in the spirit in 
which it was proffered his assurance that 
the statements contained in his previous 
communication were intended in the best 
sense. Possibly, when first reading them, 
I inadvertently put on my sun-glasses 
instead of my rose-coloured spectacles ! 

I heartily agree with Mr. Athoe that a 
prolonged sojourn in a small provincial 
town may tend to produce a parochial or, 
as I would prefer to call it, a narrow out- 
look, and I cannot but admire his inge- 
nious ‘‘red herring.’’ But following his 
tour into the realm of conjecture, I can- 
not avoid the conclusion that to judge a 
person by his or her residential address 
may be as misleading as to judge by 
appearance. For instance, a man may 
write from a small country town, but he 
may not have lived there very long, he 
may not even work there ; on the contrary, 
he may work in a near-by city where he 
is in close contact with a goodly number 
of engineers, architects and builders who, 
it must be admitted, often have the 
temerity to assert that professional life 
and outlook ‘in the provinces are no whit 
less realistic or up to date than in 
London. Furthermore, our man may have 
had previous experience in areas such as 
the north-west, north-east, and the Mid- 
lands, and even in London itself. 

I would certainly not accuse Mr. Athoe 
of preaching a ‘“‘ gospel of enmity ‘“‘be- 
tween the professions, but I do think 
that some of his statements were liable to 
be misinterpreted and therefore might 
have done harm unless challenged. In his 
letter of February 16 he simply repeats 
his’ assertion that engineers are more 
‘‘vocal’’ than architects; I could, with 
equal lack of justification, assert precisely 
the opposite, but I am not going to do 
so because I firmly believe : (a) that such 
statements can do nothing but harm; (b) 
that as both professions are governed by 
similar stringent restrictions on_ self- 
advertisement they aré equally liable to 
the charge of ‘‘vocality’’; and (c) that 
much might’ be achieved if both joined 
together and spoke as one voice on certain 
matters. It is only natural that every 
technician should show a slight bias in 
favour of his own particular profession, 
and, despite our small ‘‘ differences,” I 
do sincerely admire Mr. Athoe’s untiring 
efforts on behalf of architects and the 
building industry in general. In this 
respect others might well follow his 
example. 

The vexed question of salaries has been 
aired in these columns on more than one 
occasion, and I will confine myself to the 
suggestion that if ‘‘ Chartered Architect ”’ 
will carefully study the advertisements for 
qualified engineers he will modify his 
opinion that they command a much 
higher financial value than their architect 
counterparts, and will come to the conclu- 
sion that, in general, both are now subject 
to the same unenviable conditions in 
‘‘ official’? departments. 

Surely this is yet another indication 
that, under present circumstances, unity 
of strength and purpose is not only desir- 
able but is essential, in order to ensure 
the well-being of all the professions nor- 
mally associated with building. 


Clevedon, Somerset. F. M. Bowen. 


The £10 Building Limit. 
To tHe Epitor or J'he Buiider 
Srr,—As a practising surveyor I would 
protest against the refusal of the Minister 
of Works, Mr. Duncan Sandys, to rescind 
the £10 limit on building expenditure to 
private property which continues to cause 
much hardship on private owners; since 
if the dilapidation is not a result of war 
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damage no adequate repair can be effected 
at all. 

There is no doubt that owing to the 
limit deterioration is causing much serious 
damage to good property in London and 
the Home Counties, whereas in other parts 
of the country (where the limit does not 
apply) one finds property well tended. 

There is also a further aspect—the com- 
plexity of the procedure in applying for a 
licence of essentiality, and the long delay 
in obtaining a decision, which is almost 
invariably a refusal. The architect or sur- 
veyor must prepare a specification, esti- 
mate of cost, complete forms and enter into 
various correspondence, and to what ends? 

It is surely ironical that in England’s 
worst-damaged area where, moreover, the 
housing shortage will be most acute, the 
£10 limit of expenditure should prevent 
the salvage of such property as exists. 

Let us at least have the £100 limit that 
applies to other parts of the country. 

Josepu Bass, F.F.S.(Eng.), A.I.A.S. 

London, W.11. 


Ceilings: Should They be Abolished? 
To tHE Epriror or Vie Builder. 
Srr,—The first point which arises in 
respect of ‘‘S. E.’s’’ query [The Builder, 
February 2] is that what he is really 
proposing is a different kind of ceiling— 
the kind found in old timber buildings. 
But that would require something different 
from the usual 7 in. or 9 in. by 2 in. floor 
joists. If ‘‘S, E.”’ had lived for three or 
four years, as I have done, in a 16th- 
century house in the Midlands, with 
old oak and elm floor-boards on square, 
heavy joists with nothing other than 
some anaglypta paper on the underside 
of the floor-boards, he would hardly 
make observation (b). As an alternative 
IL suggest lighter scantling joists and a 
main beam, which could be a_ steel 
channel or R.S.J. boxed in or left open, 
and a floor formed of rough boarding laid 
diagonally on the joists, a layer of 
composition board, and on this a thin 
oak floor. The rough boards might 
perhaps be laid on a lin. or 2in. quilt 
of slag wool or similar material and the 
spaces between the joists fitted with 
plaster-board secured by plain ovolo 
fillets. . The latter would give added width 
to relatively narrow joists and reduce the 
apparent width of space between them. 
Obviously, the ordinary joisted floor 
with plain flooring over and ceiling-boards 
or plaster on lathing below is not very 
satisfactory as a sound insulator, to say 
nothing of its other disadvantages. 
Stratford-on-Avon. C. J. B. 
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Kitchen Planning. 
To tHe Epitror or The Builder. 


Smr,—I_ have just been handed a copy 
of The Builder dated February 2 in which 
I read a very interesting article entitled 
‘““ Hopes and Fears for the Kitchen,’’ by 
‘* Housewife.” 


As a keen reader of articles connected 
with post-war housing problems may I 
congratulate the authoress on composing 
an article which is in every respect only 
too true. In my opinion, every woman 
who wishes to be given the title of 
‘“‘Housewife’’ should agree with its 
contents. 

If the women as a whole were to show 
more spirited interest in this vital house- 
planning problem, and by so doing prove 
of great help to architects by voicing their 
opinions in the right quarters instead of 
merely passing their thoughts on during 
friendly chats, some satisfactory steps 
could be taken towards defining plans for 
our temporary, and eventually permanent, 
houses. 

Recalling to mind the many articles 
which have been published during the past 
fifteen months on this subject, hardly ever 
does one see a woman’s name to the fore, 
giving her views on house planning (I do 
not necessarily include construction). It is 
high time our opinions were more widely 
known and listened to, and until our ideas 
are put into operation I am sure we shall 
not arrive at a satisfactory end to this 
most urgent problem. 

Forure Hovsewrre. 

Harrow. 


Bricklaying Dilutees. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder 


Sm,—The principal difference between a 
prefabricated house and one of the con- 
ventional type, apart from appearance, 
cost, length of life, etc., would appear to 
be the external walls. We are told that 
there is not, or likely to be, any real 
shortage of bricks, cement, sand, ete. ; 
hence the bottleneck would appear to be 
the available number of bricklayers now 
and in the immediate future. 


It is appreciated that however intensive 
the training may be, one cannot expect a 
fully-fledged bricklayer to develop in six 
months. But one can expect that an 
ordinary intelligent dilutee could be 
trained in filling walls—line work—after 
the more experienced bricklayer has run 
the corners up, in something less than six 
months. 

Most people will appreciate from many 
points of view the desirability of per- 
manent houses over temporary houses 
which, by their very nature, have a very 
limited life. Hence, in order to achieve 
progress, and not being unmindful of cost 
and efficiency, it would appear desirable to 
introduce bricklayer dilutees, who might 
be broken in for, say, four to six weeks at 
a technical school or training centre, and 
then passed to actual house building in 
the proportion of, say, approximately two 


} dilutees to one old-time craftsman, in order 


to speed up permanent. housing. Such 
parts of the bricklayer’s work of a more 
intricate nature, as, for instance, arches, 
drains, etc., could be executed by the old- 
time craftsman, and here would be the 
opportunity to complete the dilutees’ 
training. 

In view of the urgency of the problem 
and the desire to attract labour, the wage 
rate of the dilutee should be a generous 
one, but must in equity be influenced by 
the rates of the 4/5-year bricklayer 
apprentice. 

Roman Borer. 
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REGISTRATION OF 


UNQUALIFIED BUILDERS 


PROTEST FROM L.M.B.A. 


In a memorandum to the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers, 
the London Master Builders’ Association 
voices the growing objection on the part 
of the qualified builder to the Govern- 
ment’s apparent willingness to add indefi- 
nitely to the number of names on its 
registration list, without regard, or, it is 
held, sufficient regard, to the qualifications 
of the applicants. The memorandum sub- 
mits that the whole policy of registration 
under Defence Regulation 56AB should 
now be reconsidered by the Government 
as a matter of extreme urgency. 

It is probably correct to say, says the 
memorandum, that the industry, perhaps 
erroneously, considered that the primary 
purpose of the Regulation when it was 
instituted in 1941 (apart from controlling 
the observance of proper wages and con- 
ditions), was to protect the industry and 
the country from an undesirable influx of 
persons without training, experience, or 
perhaps finance, from entering the build- 
ing industry, so that the Government 
could maintain some control over the 
position, particularly in respect of labour 
and materials. The original registration 
was very largely a farce, because a large 
number of persons were registered who 
never had, nor were likely to have, any 
connection with the trade. In any case, 
it soon became apparent that the registra- 
tion was never intended to be more than 
a list of those engaged in the industry, 
and many thousands of those on the list 
employed no men or were never likely to 
do so. 

As time went on cases were repeatedly 
reported of men who, though unregis- 
tered, were carrying on building opera- 
tions, and it seemed that generally most 
of these persons, on being challenged, 
were in no way penalised, but applied for 
and received registration on the claim (in 
many cases very slightly supported by 
factual evidence) that they had previ- 
ously engaged in the industry, if only on 
decoration and jobbing work in their 
spare time from other employment. There 
were thus added to the Register many 
firms who really had no real right to be 
included. 

More recently the position has taken a 
much more serious turn on two counts, 
namely, (a) something like wholesale new 
registrations, and (b) a traffic in registra- 
tion certificates. 

Regarding (a), it is obvious that the 
new registrations largely arise from (i) 
the chance of a higher financial reward 
for work, and (ii) the opportunities which 
the future present. A craftsman now 
working on air-raid repairs in London 
receives 2s. 24d. per hour. If he can be 
registered as a building undertaking he 
still continues on exactly the same work 
and becomes one member of a working 
party, and receives (generally) 2s. 24d. per 
hour for his own work, plus 53} per cent. 
value of materials supplied, plus the appro- 
priate fee of probably 25 per cent. He has 
only to satisfy the authorities on facts 
which can rarely be challenged, that he 
engaged in building work before 1941, if 
only of a spare-time jobbing type, and he 
is then registered, and for the same work 
as he is now doing he receives something 
in excess of 3s. 6d. per hour instead of 
2s. 24d. (which extra the country pays). 
Many of these persons then have labour 
directed to them on which again they 
receive a fee. 

In the matter of (b) there can be no 
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disputing the faet that a _ registration 
certificate is a valuable asset which is 
being much abused. It is obviously of 
substantial money value in offering the 
sale of a business, and it is seized upon 
as an asset by unscrupulous persons who 
wish to enter the industry purely for 
financial gain out of the present position. 
In addition, persons with a financial 
interest are persuading small jobbing men 
in possession of a registration certificate 
to allow themselves to be formed into 
limited liability companies for obvious 
purposes, and it is simply the change of 
title that has to be notified. 

There is no desire to bar ex-Servicemen, 
says the memorandum, from the opportu- 
nity of entering industry. Nor is there 
any desire to put a brake on ambition or 
progress—many of the largest employers 
in the building industry have grown from 
the smallest beginnings. But it is stated 
emphatically that the main purpose of 
registration by most of the present appli- 
cants is simply and solely that of exploit- 
ing the existing position with an eye to 
the future, and this, remembering also 
the need for efficient and sympathetic 
training of thousands of new entrants into 
the industry for the reconstruction of our 
bombed towns and cities, can only be 
harmful to the best interests of the State. 
The whole matter should be urgently re- 
viewed with the object of a complete over- 
haul of the present machinery as operated 
by this Defence Regulation. 

During the past three months, it is 
added, over 1,000 new building firms were 
registered in London alone, among them 
a billiards-hall attendant, a greengrocer, 
and a purveyor of fried fish. 


HENDERSON 
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BOMB DAMAGE REPAIRS 
A.B.T. PROPOSALS FOR SPEEDING-UP. 


Tue Association of Building Technicians 
have issued the following memorandum 
which has been sent to Mr. Duncan 
Sandys (Minister of Works) with a 
request that he should meet representa- 
tives to discuss proposals :— 

The most urgent task in the London 
area is the speedy completion of repairs 
to bomb-damaged houses, _ schools, 
hospitals and buildings needed for muni- 
cipal services. Every effort must be made 
to get the job done quickly, not only for 
the comfort but for the health of the 
citizens. The official aim is the comple- 
tion of the most elementary repairs by 
the end of March. But the standard pro- 

osed is the absolute minimum, and even 
if first-aid repairs are completed by that 
date a large programme of repairs will 
still have to be carried out. 

The proposals given below deal with 
the allocation of labour and the organi- 
sation of work. Drastic steps, which 
should be successful, have been taken to 
secure the correct distribution of mate- 
rials. The welfare and wages of opera- 
tives certainly greatly influence the speed 
of work, but they have not been dealt 
with here because they are the province of 
the operatives’ trade unions. 

The proposals are the result of very 
careful discussions at two meetings 
attended by supervisory technical staff 
engaged on repairs in London.’ The first 
meeting was attended by repres2ntatives 
of local authorities also. The proposals 
are therefore put forward with confidence 
that they represent a consensus of con- 
sidered opinion of technical supervisory 
men who have had experience in the 
execution of the work. 

PROPOSALS. 

(1) The Ministry of Works to be made 
responsible for the execution of all bomb- 
damage repairs through contractors hold- 
ing direct contracts with them; and super- 
vised by Ministry of Works Clerks of 
Works in respect of control of labour, 
execution of work and supply of 
materials. 

(2) Local authorities to be responsible 
through their technical staffs for instruct- 
ing local representatives of the Ministry 
of Works as to where work is to be 
carried out. 

(3) Contractors too small to work 
economically as separate units to be 
drafted into working parties; any surplus 
or unbalanced labour from large con- 
tractors to be used to make up further 


working parties. 
(4) All priorities in regard to types of 
buildings, e.g., dwellings, hospitals, 


schools, shops, etc., to be decided on by 
the London Repairs Executive on the 
recommendation of the Ministries of 

Works and Health. 

(5) Continued vigilance to be exercised 
to ensure the effective working of Joint 
Progress Committees. 

_(6) Clerks of Works and other techni- 
cians performing clerks of works’ duties 
to be paid at basic salary and overtime 
rates not inferior to the award of the 
National Arbitration Tribunal in the case 
of the A.B.T. v. Lambeth Borough 
Council, without prejudice to any exist- 
ing higher rates or more fayourable con- 
ditions. 

CENTRAL JOINT COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED. 


Following the establishment of Pro- 
gress Committees in the various London 
boroughs seriously damaged by air attack, 
a Central Progress Committee has been 
set up at the request of the Ministry of 
Works to receive reports and suggestions 
from the borough Progress Committees. 
The Chairman is Mr. George Hicks. 

Representing the employers’ side of the 
industry, the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers has nominated 
Mr. H. B. Kerr and Mr. Philip Smallwood 
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to act on behalf of the London Master 
Builders’ Association, and Mr. F. S&S. 
Kennewell, of Nottingham, and Mr. T. H. 
Huxley Turner, of Cardiff, to represent the 
provincial firms now working in London. 


The National Federation of--Building 
Trades Operatives has nominated Mr. 
S. H. Bryan, Mr, G. E. Elmer, Mr. V. T. 
Sulston and Mr. A. H. Telling to represent 
the operatives from London and the 
provinces. : 

Major F. A. Wallis, as chairman of the 
Committee of W.B.E:0. Chairmen, and 
Mr. G. H. A...Hughes,. Director of the 
L.M.B.A., are also on the Committee, 
along with representatives of the Ministries 
of Labour, Health, and Works, and the 
War Damage Commission. 

The Committee is meeting weekly on 
Friday mornings. 


IN. PARLIAMENT 


Housing Policy After the War. 

In the House of Lords, the ARCHBISHOP 
or YorkK asked the Government to state 
the progress that had been made in the 
preparation for the provision of tem- 
porary and permanent houses, and moved 
for Papers. 

Lorp Wooton, Minister of Recon- 
struction, replying to the debate which 
followed the motion, said that in Septem- 
ber, 1939, there were 12,500,000 houses in 
the country, out of which ‘total 4,500,000 
had been built in the years between the 
two wars. Only 150,000 houses had been 
built since the war began. There were 
850,000 more families in the country, 
200,000 houses had been destroyed by 
enemy attack, 150,000 so badly damaged 
that they were uninhabitable, and some 
4,000,000 had been damaged but were still 
in need of repair. To repair damage by 
flying bombs a vety considerable portion 
of the building force of the country had 
been called into London, and the Govern- 
ment hoped to attain the target 
announced last September. 

For long-term plans they had to reach 
agreement on compensation and better- 
ment in connection with the control of 
land, the: distribution of industry, and 
the adjustments of boundaries. 

LorD BaLFouR OF BURLEIGH: Have the 
Government then given up any idea of 
bringing in a Bill for compensation and 
betterment ? 

Lorp Woorton: That is a difficult 
question to answer because it is deter- 
mined by the possibility of the length of 
this. Parliament. If this Parliament is 
going to last for a few months only I do 
not think there will be any legislative 
time in which it will be possible to bring 
in such a Bill. 

Continuing, LoRD Wootton said with 
regard to the gare | force that where 
before the war they had about 1,000,000 
men they now had 337,000. Plans for 
expanding the force immediately the war 
with Germany ended led them to hope 
that at the end of the first year after that 
event they would have 800,000 men and 
then to go on to pass the pre-war total. 
Design was concerned with new and 
simpler ‘methods involving a substantial 
amount of prefabrication. If supplies of 
components and fittings were to pro- 
duced in time and at a reasonable price, 
manufacturers must be able to concen- 
trate on.a few designs which could be 
put into mass production. The Govern- 
ment were at present considering whether 
another method of facilitating mass pro- 
duction—perhaps underwriting the orders 
—could* be adopted. It had been sug- 
gested that by standardisation the 
Government were trying to build austerity 
houses. That was not the case. The 
architect would have the fullest liberty 
of design, and reasonable standardisation 
would not produce any uniformity. But 
at present there were 40 types of bath, 
and it did not seem unreasonable to get 
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on with only three; there were 120 types 
of water systém, and it was suggested to 
local authorities that they should take 
their choice out of 28. The building in- 
dustry would expand progressively 
during the first two years after the war. 
It was important that the-market for the 
industry’s work should be kept in step 
with that expansion. If more work was 
offered than it could absorb there would 
be a powerful upward pressure on prices. 
After the last war local authorities were 
allowed to put out tenders for house- 
building work far beyond the capacity of 
the industry and the result was that 
prices for houses in England and Wales 
rose nearly 50 per cent. The effective 
demand would be controlled by the per- 
mission given by the Ministry of Health. 
That. was why the Government had set 
the mark at 300,000 houses built or build- 
ing in those first two years. Meanwhile, 
local authorities were busily engaged in 
acquiring and preparing sites. The land 
already acquired for this purpose by local 
authorities in England and Wales was 
24,000 acres, sufficient, at a reasonable 
estimate, for 240,000 dwellings. Another 
2,000 acres were in process of acquisition. 

When they started with the steel house, 
the first of the temporary houses, it was 
then believed that it would be possible at 
an earlier date to transfer war organisa- 
tions to their production, but it was 
found that the war did not go quite the 
way in which at one time it was thought 
it would, and they turned over to another 
sort of temporary house, which was now 
getting into production. That would be 
continued until. the immediate needs 
were met, and could be done with labour 
which was not the normal building 
labour. The normal building labour 
would be devoted to the production of 
permanent houses. They would have 
prefabricated permanent houses as far as 
that was possible, and let the two types 
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mareh together. As a result of that, they 
hoped that in two years 500,000 houses 
would have been built. 

The ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, in asking 
leave to withdraw his motion, said «he 
was Lae en that the Government 
were not li ors fem procéed with compensa- 
tion and betterment legislation, 
rate in the present session. 


Cost of Huts. 


In reply to questions by Carr. Gammans, 
Mr. SaNDys said that the approximate 
average cost, including components, 
fixtures and the work of erection was £490 
for a Seco hut and £380 for a curved 
asbestos hut. About 800 huts had now 
been completed, of which nearly 600 were 
occupied. If the present programmes of 
local authorities remained unchanged 
about 3,000 should be completed by the 
end of April. 


HOLIDAYS WITH PAY 


BIRMINGHAM’S SCHEME FOR A 
FIXED PERIOD. 


THE Birmingham Local Joint Com- 

mittee for the Building Industry has 
decided, after consultation wi the 
Employers’ and Operatives’ Organisa- 
tions, to introduce a fixed week for the 
holiday to be taken in 1945 under the 
Holidays with Pay Scheme drawn up in 
1942 for the building and civil engineer- 
ing industries, Experience of the first 
year’s working of the scheme showed the 
advantages likely to accrue from such an 
arrangement, as different holiday periods 
were taken by the various operatives, 
especially where several sub-contractors 
were concerned with a particular job. 
_ The week selected for the current year 
is the normal oe week commencing 
Monday, June 18, and terminating Satur- 
day, June 23, both dates inclusive. The 
area covered by the committee includes 
the whole of the area of the City of Bir- 
mingham and a five miles’ radius from 
Stephenson-place (excluding any portion 
of the Borough of West Bromwich , the 
County Borough of Smethwick, the Muni- 
cipal Borough of Oldbury, portions of the 
Municipal orough of Halesowen, por- 
tions of the Municipal Borough of Rowley 
Regis and the whole of the Urban 
DiRT of Solihull. 

Tess announcements giving these 
details will appear‘in local bree ers at 
dates well in advance of the agreed week 
and also in selected national daily 
papers, so that firms who may be work- 
ing in Birmingham in the period affected 
may make their arrangements accord- 
ingly and in order that non-federated 
employers or operatives may ‘be con- 
versant with this decision. 


N.F.B.T.E. 


_ At the adjourned annual general meet- 
ing of the National Federation of Build- 
ing .Trades Employers, held in the 
R.I.B:A. on Tuesday, Mr. L. Allen Ger- 
rard, of Manchester, was elected hon. 
treasurer of the Federation in succession 
to Mr. F. G. Hodges, J.P., who has re- 
signed owing to ill-health after holding the 
position for some 15 years. Mr. Gerrard, 
who is a director of J. Gerrard and Sons, 
Ltd., of Manchester and London, was 
president of the North-Western Federation 
ast year, and has been a member of the, 
Council of the National Federation for, 
several yéars: ; 

The only other remaining business was 
the presentation of an antique table to the 
immediate past-president, Mr. J. G, Gray, 
J.P., of Coventry. This was made by the 
new president, Mr. G, W. Buchanan, who 
presided at the meeting. 

At the conclusion: of the meeting a con- 
ference -on. Housing;. attended by, dele- 
gates from all parts of the country, was 
held. 
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AS AND FROM Ist FEBRUARY, 1945. nm 
(Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors) 
Crafts-| Lab- | \Crafts-| Lab- || Crafts-| ‘Lab- || /Crafts-| Lab- row) 
men. | ourers. | men. || ourers. | men. . | ourers. |} | men, | ourers. Mild! 
Aberavon .......... 2/1 | 1/8 |\Cleveleys.........+-. 2/1 | 4/8 |lIsle of Thanet........ [1/i1 | 1/64 |Saxmundham ...... 1/it | 1/6 a 
Aberdare............ 2/1 | 1/8 |lClitheroe. >. 212721277 2/1 | 1/8 |lIsle of Wight ........ Migiay, bord ar: 
Abergavenny .....:..) 2/1 1/8 Cobham t (Surrey) . 2/0 1/7 as aac tek aie | g/t 1/8 | Scunthorpe f ha 
Abingdon .... 1/7 Soa foonctttes 2/03 1/8 |\Selby ..... obtain 
Accrington . 2/0 1/8 |'Sevenoaks 2.22.2... ae la 
Aldeburgh. i ie Congleton, 2/04 1/72 |\Sheerness . 3 
Aldersliot 1/7 |\Coventry C.B. yp 1/64 {Sheffield ...... rhe: 
Alfreton U.D. 2/ ; ye \Graniiopk : 1/11 1/8 Shipley » ealine 
inwick ..........++| 2/04 | 1/72 |\Cranleigh ..... 1/11 1/7} ||/Shoeburyness 
Altrincham.......... 2/I ne IGrawles (Sussex) . 1/il 1/8 |'Shoreham A 
igh atceetelinernt 2/04 | 1/72 |\Crewe .........0000 2/04 1/8 |\Shrewsbury M.B 
Amersham .......... W/1¥4| 1/7 Cromer. ....... iss oor 1/7} ||Sittingbourne resse 
Ammanford ........ 2/1 | 1/8 |\Crowborough 1/8 |\Skegness U.D 4 
Andover .......000., 1/11 | 1/64 |\Cuckfield 1/8 ||Sleaford U.D couse 
Ardingly ...........- 1/11 | 1/64 ‘Darlington ve eRe a 
Arundel 22202020000 1/il | 1/ [Darwen LT 1/74 ||Smethwick C.B.. 21277 —— 
ee aes me 1/il 1/64 Daventry M.B. 1/ [Southampton White 
Ashby-deslasZouch |Deal.......... 1/11 1/74 ||Southend-on-Sea 
D. 2/1 | 1/8 [Denbigh Town 0 1/8" ||Southport .......... ~—s 
Ashford (Kent) ..:... | 1/11} 1/ by C.B..... 2/ ‘Littlehampton mint ti 1/11 | 1/64 | South Shields BI a 
Ashford (Middlesex)..| 2/1 | 1/8" |[Devizes ...... / Liverpool 4" Spalding U.D. sts 
Ashington .......... | 2/04 | 1/73 ||Dewsbury 2/1 Llandudno 2/0 1/74 |\Stafford M.B. Best 
Amend oc sinyh ss isos | 2/1 1/8 ||\Didcot.............. /il Lianelly ............ 1/8 |\Staines “....... A 
Ashton-under-Lyne .,/ 2/1 1/8 MOB v, colthd cure c'eslchwd fil London— | Stamford M.B. 24 ii 
Aylesbury .......... 1/11 1/64 ||Doncaster 2/1 12 m. radius 1/9} ||Stevenage .......... — 
Aylsham .........+4. 1/11 | 1/6 ||Dorchester 1/11 12-15 m. radius 2/2 | 1/9 |\Stockport 2..222222: — 
Bagshot ............ 1/11 | 1/64 Es... cons 1/11 ies. Eaton U.D. 2/1 1/8 | Stockton-on-Tees ... ‘| 2/1 1/8 Stre 
Banbury ............ 1/11 |} 1/64 |/Dover.............. (/18 | 1/6§ |[Longton ............ 2/1 1/8 | Stoke-on-Trent C.B. | 2/1 1/8 Heade 
Bardsley .2.//..45...- 2/1 1/g |\Dovercourt.......... | 1/il | af Loughborsugh M.B...) 2/1 1/8 |Stourbridge M.B. ..| 2/1 1/8 Quoi 
Barnstaple .... >... 1/1 | 1/64 ||Driffield ............ | 1/114) 1/64 ||Louth M. 1/114) 1/7  |\Stourport U.D. ‘e 1/72 pee 
Barrow-in-Furness 1 2/04 Lowestoft ... 1/il | 1/ owmarket ........ 1/ll | 1/64 Pe 
Barry 2/1 I 2/1 EARON, ofai- b.n0 2/04 | 1/7 Stratford-on-Avon ab 
Basingstoke Macclesfield 2/04 | 1/73 || 2/0 1/74 Glaze, 
Bath Maidenhead 2/0 1/74 | Stroud HUTE I hi 2/0 1/74 Ana 
Batley 1/113| 1/7 |\Sunderland .:°:.: 2/i | 1/8 Brake 
Beaconsfieid Malvern U.D. 1/114| 1/7 | Sutton Coldfield M.B.| 2/1 | 1/8 iis 
Beccles Manchester 2/1 1/8 Sw Ree San a 1/11 | 1/64 
aac pill Sect ||Manningtree 1/11 | 1/64 |Swanage .......... 1/11 | 1/6 
Berkhamsted ........ ptagsield M.B. i, 2/1 1/8 |\Swansea ............ 2/1 1/8 
Berwick ............| 2/0 | 1/73 Epping ............| 2/1 | 1/8 |{March ............ 1/11} 1/64 ||Swindon .......... 1/114) 1/7 
Beverley 2. ......... 2 ra i0. 1/11 | 1/64 ||Tamworth M.B, | 2/04 | 1/78 
+S Th pseparlemael pe et oly 57a 2/0 | 1/7% \\Taunton ............ 1/114, 1/7 
Bidstord .....5 ccs, 1/114| 1/7 |\Tenterden .....,.... 1/11 | 1/64 2 per 
Biggleswade .. Melton Coostabis” 1/11} 1/64 |\Thames Haven ...... 2/1 1/8 a 
Billericay... elton Mowbray 2/0 | 1/74 |/Mhetford .........; 1/1 | 1/6 = 
Birchington. Merthyr ........ 2/1 1/8 |\Thorpe Bay 2/04 | 1/7 te 
Birkenhead..... 2/1 1/8 |/Todmorden 2/1 1/8 Half b 
Birmingham C.B 2/1 1/8 {Tonbridge .......... 1/113} 1/7 
Bishop Auckland 2/04 | 1/73 |\Torquay ............ 2/04 || 1/72 2 per 
Bishop’ s Stortford. . SV LTG) RSE | HROUIIBS 05s oc's cane’ 1/11 1/64 a 
lackburn .......... 2/1 1/8 Ce spony ba is eiek 1/11 1/64 ’ 
Blackpool UF nk ES 2/1 DZS: TTD 5:0 68). 9: 5d 07 0:0 1/11 1/64 Size 12 
osc ..s 1/11 1/ ‘Tunbridge Wells .,.....|,. 1/813) 1/77 Size 12 
cRegis........ 2/04 iid Uppingham Galop) . -| 2/0 | 1/78 Size 12 
Bolton.............. -,| 4 1/7 we 2a 
Bournemouth(District) 
eee | 3=% 
Bradford............ Pee 
Bradford-on-Avon 
Plus 
both si 
BatH § 
West 
Sout! 
} Beer S 
j Free 
Deli 
Selec 
— 
three 
Hartlepools "2221/1": A Tel eerste viene, cub 
Harwich ..... 1/1t | 1/64 |Paignton .......... Soar 
cet abe Brov 
dastings ..... avi 
atficld Ni 
Ae Heath Ea 
eco h ene |; Meee fo ene se wre e! 6S 61 - Bs O.. eee §=6f§ lttid a 
Hema Hempstead. . Do. « 
|'Henley-on-Thames ., sta 
Hereford | oe 
NOTE 
ov 
Hopro? 
F.O.] 
Ra 
Sawn 
Sawn 
York | 
De 
6 in. 
30 
6 in. 
¢ 3 in. 
Chorley 2/1 Py: 
Cirencester... 2221221 Wit | 1/6 po 
RRO ash eeie gianne 1f/il | 1/ 1/7} | Sawbridgeworth ue 
Harp ° 
T Plus 2d. 3 working da: ¢ Plasterers 2/14. {] Tradesmen’s Labourers, 1/74. Navvies and General Labourers, 1 i 
sinasa,tinaabeiity Bricklayers, Tilers and Masons receive 2/~ ‘per week or 4d. per day Tool Money. 1%. son 
Nore.—Carpenters, medias and Plumbers in all Towns and Districts (other than Birkenhead and Liverpool) receive 2d. per day Tool Allowances. 6 in. 
Women’s Rates.—In all districts throughout the country the rate of wages for women engaged on craft processes is 1/74 per hour. Women introduced 40 
to carry out work other than craft processes, 1/4 per hour. bt 
For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see page 182. size 
: 3 in. 
2 in. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS’ 


NOTE.—These prices apply to large quantities of materials at,.works at London stations, or site, in London area as stated. Prices 


for smaller quantities ex merchant's warehouse will of course be higher. Owing to the exceptional circumstances 


which prevail at 


the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. The prices of soft woods are for cash on delivery. 
BRICKS, &c. 


WUwwWhbm 
van ofp os tas 

oS a? 

accoo® 





All loaded free irito lorry at the works. The question 
of haulage is still difficult and prices must be 
obtained from sep to job. In addition, 


there will 
the Levy under the Bricks (Charges) Order, 1942, of 
3s. per 1,000. Site in 
London London 
a tea, North 


2 in. Phorp Stations of Thames 
A discount of 6d. 1,000 only oni per 1,000 


monthly account, d, s. d. 
Pressed.....<.. ide dwsieatebh's ‘39 3 69 3. 
KOVR ic 0.0/0 cv NR ase svlédd bae-bas 61 3 71.3 
SIDER DOOD. ctreciindl.cccnoneosbin 79 3 89. 3 
RUSE cc ccccccccoecccocsocsee 79 3 89 3 
WH do 4 oles 5.05: ate diten tse oie 79 9 89 Fy 

~ ¢€ 
Best blue Pressed Staffs.. London Stns.):... 1114 0 
Do. Bullnose (London Stns.). w.i.4... 12 4 0 
Blue Wire Cuts (London Stns.) ..!....... 1011 6 
Best Shourhridgs Fire Picts (London Stns.) :— 
 < 
24 in. -10 3 y ieee ccoecarerd sO 
GLAZED BRICKS (London co ns Add 123% Prices. 
Best White Ivory le Str’tch’rs 810 0 
and Salt Glazed D ble Headers... 33 10 0 
Stretcher ..30 0 O Oneside&twoends 39 10 0 
Headers ...... a 10 0 Twosides&oneend 4010 0 
Quoins, Bulin Splays and 
and44in. Flats 56 1D. 0, BOM acces 38 0 0 
Second Quality, £2 per 1,000 less than best. Cream 
and buff, £2 extra over white.. Other colours. Hard 


Glaze, £5°10s. extra over white. 
owe Levy ON BRICKs, 3/- per 1,000 except Glazed 
ticks. 


PARTITION SLABS. 
Delivered London Area. 

12 miles radius Charing Cross. 
HoLLow CLAY PARTITION BLOCKS. 
London Brick Company. 

Keyed. 


Minimum Lorry Loads. 
pf per yd. sup. 120 yds. .. 





i pe yd. sup. oy per a sup ; 9 
CRANHAM TERRA COTTA. 
Size 12 x 9 x 2” per yd. super.......scccccces 29 
age bbe oa “gS RE 3 0 
Size 12x9x3”. ,, Get ten nes tacie ones me 
WE Te Ge i ad iene Loeb at 88a 4 1}2 
HeMmpsTeEAD—KeEYED Two SIDES. 
5S RF Nc ccie ae ye > oS Oy ee = F 
PSS Oe ncccs's ‘Gime pi to |e 41 


Per yard super d/d. Free on site, London. 
Plus 2d. for smooth one side, and 4d. for smooth 


both sides. 

STONE. 

BatH STONE.—Delivered i~ railway trucks at 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube .... 

Beer STONE—RANDOM BLOCK— 

Free on rail at Seaton Station per ft. cube 

Delivered free on rail Nine S.R. 

Selected approximate size one way, Id. per 

cubic extra, selected approximately 

three sizes or for special work, 3d. per 
cubic ft. extra. 

PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, Rly., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, 
Paddington, G.WR. ...; per ft. cube 

Do. ho A aaa on road waggons as above 
UE oc aeian's dhchie'e strcnismal per ft. cub. 

White basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra. 

Nore.—Id. per ft. cube extra for every ft. 
over 20 ft. average and id. beyond 30 ft. 

Horron-Woop STONE— . 
F.O.R. Quarries, Wirksworth, Derbyshire.  s. 

Random blocks from ise and over. P.ft. oh 1 

Sawn two sides ....,.....+. 

Sawn three ¢ POOP Gi ides th bo chee e sce 

York Stone, BLUE—Robin Hood Quality. 

Delivered at any Goods Station, London, 

6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
30 f¥. SUPET) owe veces per ft. super 

6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto ; 

3 in. sawn two sides slabs (ran- 
dom sizes) ...... ...+..00- m 

2 in. to 2} in. sawn one side slabs 
(random sizes) (paving) 

14 in. to 2 in. ditto .« 

Harp YorK— 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 
Scrappled random blocks . per ft. cube 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

. per ~ super 


eo 


wN Ww 
wm od 





” 
” 
eee enweseeee 


” 


sizes) 
3 in. ditto’ *"* “ditto +: 





2 in. self-faced random flags. per yd. ” super 


CAST STONE. 
Delivered i in London area in full van ets ‘w7 ft. 
cube : P’ 10s. ; Moulded, 12s. 6 
Small section cills and copings, Ay 
SAND. 

Thames Ballast ...... Ils. 6d. per yd. 
PR Bea io ccccccess Os. Od. ,, ,, | delivered 
De ey 12s. 0d. ., ,, | 2 miles 
Washed Sand. 2.2.22. 13s. 0d. ,, ,,. pradius 

in, Shingle ...... Os. 6d.. ,, ,, | Padding- 

in. Broken Brick 16s: Od. ,, 4 | ton. 
Pan Breeze .........- OR. GER . 1... «0 

CEMENT. 

Best British Portland Cement. Standard Specifica- 
tion, delivered London area £ d. 
6 ton loads and upwards site .,.. perton 211 0 
Ko Ul fete RS et oe 214 0 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80-ton lots ........ 2 8 6 
* Ferrocrete”” Rapid Hardening Cement— 

6 ton loads and upwards site ..........4.% 217 0 
BUG O WIE GIG fi cco see nstcssserecdtinss 3 00 
Alongside Vauxhall i in 80-ton lots ........ 214 6 


“ Aquacrete ” Water Repellent, “‘ Blue Circle ” 

cement, 30s. per ton on ordinary “ Blue 

Circle” prices. 

“ Colorcrete ” Nos. 1 and 2. Coloured rapid 

Hardening Portland Cement in 6-ton'lots 4 I! 
“ Colorcrete ” not rapid hardening, accord- 

ing to colour, from £7 to £15 10s. per ton. 
“ Snowcrete ” White Portland Cement (in 

free paper bags): oi i520 86 ti SU 
Under one ton per cwt. 
“417” Cement (Ultra Rapid Hardening) 

Delivered Site London Area in 6 ton lots 

and upwards 311 0 

Plus packages at current prices. 

Super Cement (Waterproof), bags extra 4 1 0 

Nore.—Jute sacks charged 35s. 6d. nett per ton 
(20 sacks) for quantities of or exceeding one ton. 

Less than one ton Is. 94d. nett each. 

Credit 1s. 6d. nett each when returned in good con- 
dition within two — } r 

s. 


£ 
Roman Cement 8 10 iy Keene’sCement,White 7 00 
Parian Cement 7 0 ‘a Pink 6 100 
Cementone Colours for cement according to tints, per 
cwt. from £3 5s. Od. 


=— 
o- 
— 

wa 
no 


SLATES. 


First quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc, 
carriage paid in full truck loads to London Rate Station. 
d. 3 


—a 


cocoon’ 
ccoa?: 








SLIDING 
peje): 


GEAR 


GEO.W.KING” 


H:iTCHIN-HERTS 
PHONE HITCHIN 960 [ioLINEsS 


WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 





PLASTER. 
£:s.°@ £03 ¢ 
Coarse, Pink .. 4 2 6 Serpi, Coatse 411 6 
» White .. 410 0 f inish 419 6 
PIONGES:, icv 6.25 5 0 


Above prices for 4-ton loads and over London Area. 
Best Ciepand Blue Grey Stone Lime 3 
slime . 7 i ice 
Granite Chippings2 0 O Hair per 
oTe.—Sacks are charged Is. 9d. each, “and credited 
— 6d. if returned in good condition within three 
months, carriage paid. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in paper bags, £2 12s. 6d., 6-ton 
lots at railway depot. 


Delivered at London rate stations in full truck loads 
of not less than 6 tons..... naan Pe 


Best machine-made tiles from seen: or 





Staffordshire district ........... 187 6.0 
Ditto hand-made ditto F - 8 66 
Ornamental ditto... - 84 0 
Hip and valley tiles—Hand-made . ‘ 17 0 
(per dozen) — Machine-made § . . 16 0 

HARD WOOD, 

1 INCH AND UP THICK. 

Average price for prime quality Reet phe 
» 2. nt 
Dry English Wainscot Billets .. 16 0 to 018 0 
Dry Slavonian Billet Wainscot... 17 0 to 1 0 0 
Dry Cuba Mahogany logs . 21 to 1 4 0 
Square-edged Honduras Mahogany ...... 016 6 
Log Cut Honduras Mahogany .......... 17 6 
American Figured Oak ...............: 013 0 
American Plain Oak) 6.3..6..650.0.0006 012 6 
Jap, Figured Oak ....... Rec cceceeaceres 013 0 
Jape Pini GUE. ccc beste csccccccccece 012 6 
FP apis 5 7p ates, pe 015 6 
American Whitewood ...¢.......seee00 012 6 
African Whitewood .........seccseseece 0 38: 0 
African Mahogany ....--.¢-0--020% «+e 011 0 
Australian Walnut §.. 0s. .eeee ceo ppicae 019 0 
Australian Silky Qake 2.22... cece cc cc eee 012 6 
Best Scotch glue .....5.5.....-. percwr. 5 0 O 
Liquid Q8O; 6. 5....0cccaes-s per gallon 1 2 O 

SOFT WOOD. 


MERCHANTABLE BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE. 
_— es 
Scantlings in imported sizes £ d. a 
2 in. by 3 in. to4in. by Il in. 47 0 0 5s 00 

PLANED BOARDS, 

Prime CLEAR BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE. 
Per standard. 

s. 





ar ey” 3 

I in, by J * Maia Mace wa wiwetaletetee 71 00 

{ in by 9 in. Per square. 

rk 

| in. plain edge flooring ........... ati on oa 56 3 

DS An etal ndeaneeies 6¢ aaenad 70 6 

1 in. tongued and grooved ...........-se-: 56 3 
Dees we oe Rds thwecdnaes ceed 70 

| MATCHING. per squats, 

| d, 

ES ieee AL he aes PEE i CAR rr ee 40 3 

BAINES Schr or recadcuePrcasct? dinerak- ee 45 0 

PRS Ch Swen no edccesteeehwacesatcneets 59 0 


PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
Delivered ot Powe: 


S.D. Biscocks carne HEAb, rom IRON 
in. 


33/- 51/- om doz. 
Phe sae Bip COCKS FOR Taw. 
in, 
60/- 72/- foo doz. 
S.D. Srop Cocks For IRON. 
fin. fin. Lin. 14in. fin. 2 in. 
33/- 48/— 86/-— 209/— 281/~ 456/-per doz. 


Py D.S. Cocks witH Two UNIONS ae Leap. 
Zin. lin. 1}in. 14 in. 

ya 77/6 123/— 240/- 372/- 624/- per doz. 

| Douse Nut BOoILer SCREWS. 


4in. jin. 1 My 1d in. 14 in. 2 in, 
5/6. 6/8 11/—- 24/- 36/— 56/-— per doz. 
HEAVY Ny cep tt egy VALVES. 
tin, in s 4 in. 
72/- i13/- 144/- 288/- 384/- per doz. 
— AND SCREWS. 
Iti in. Il4in. 2in. Zin. 34 in. 
14/- 18/6 25/9 45/3 9 116 per doz. 
BRASS pmye, 
itin. 2in. Zin. 3 in 
se 13/6 25/— 37/- sn per doz. 
LEAD TRAPS WITH BRASS CLEANING 
14.6 Ibs. 14 x 6 Ibs. 2 x 7 Ibs. 3 x 7 Ibs. 
Lead P, - 34/- 55/- 92/— per doz. 
LeadS. 34/- 41/- 67/- _115/- per doz. 


SoL_pER.—Ptumbers’, 1/7. Tinmen’s, 2/1. Blow pipe 
2/6 per Ib. 


* The information given on this page has = 
specially compiled for THE BUILDER, and is is po hag 
eae oe ce oneal te toon an i, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily 

Quality and- quantity po thee A effect 
prices—a fact which uld be remembered by those 
who make use of this information. Prices are subject 
to 24 per cent. cash discount. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd.) 
See Note at top of preceding page. 


Jorsts, GIRDERS, &C., TO LONDON STATION, PER TON— 
RS. Joists, cut and fitted............+. £240 0 
Plain Compound Girders §............ 26 10 O 

i. oe RECINONS wechcceses 29 0 
re a ee Pe eee 37 10 O 


Nore.—These prices are for standard pieces and not 
special pieces of an awkward nature. ’ 
MILD STEEL ROUNDS.—To London Stations, per 


ton. 
Dia £ s. d. Diameter. S a; é 
> aS a a _ ep won. 2115 0 
i in. to 2jin. 21 5 O 


Eons eters « 

i enlists ‘are 
dims TUBES AND FITTINGS, 
Deliveries from works. 
Deliveries from London stock furthest AG gross. 


‘u Tabulars,and Flanges. 

“ie 3°/6" 19/24" 3/2" 24°/6" 
Light weight ...... Sy eh SE SE 
Heavy weight...... 44 44 «393 41: 493 
Galv. lightweight . . — ia it 


Galv. heavyweight. . 20 20 20 20 
Tubes and tubulars sizes }”/}” inclusive, charged extra 
of 5% less gross. 
Fittings. . Figs. 25/34 5% less gross discount. 
Terms.—Nett cash end of month following date of 


invoice. Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and 
over. 
‘ CI. Hatrt-Rounp Gutrers—London Prices ex 
Works, per yd. in 6 ft. lengths. Stop 
Gutters. Nozzles. ends. 
eo es a /1 1/34 5d. 
Oe Ode ee oR 1/84 1/5 5d. 
Ns ie Eo Rh 1/84 1/74 7d. 
MRS cn tey cécssse sara 1/10 1/10 84d. 
BOR ac bic ee chee ect nee 2/24 2/2 93d. 
O.C. GUTTERS. 
Bite... nckokeeeakanas 2/04 1/82 54d. 
BRL: Dies cokatensnges 2/34 /8% 7d. 
MMI Usnansncrnntaass 2/34 1/93 84d. 
GE Disc ncecswesnaae 2/5 2/2 94d. 
ae RS earn 2/il 2/5 lid. 
RAIN WATER PIPES. 
Per yd. in 6 fts. Pipe. Bends. Branches. 
Stock angles. 

BUNS iste se anames 5 3s 1493 ate 

_ ETE Cee ee 1 /94 
3 eee, ee a 2/11 2/34 3/5 
BPM acassacectessees 3/S4 2/84 3/i1 
oS Oe ee 4/0 3/3 4/9 

NETT PRICES. 


Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. 
2-ton lots, 24 per cent. 
L.C.C. Coatep Sor Pees ae aa ex stock. 


Per yd. in 6 fts. Pipe. ds. Braaches. 
rns .s a0 wine eicinnis'n 0 36 3/94 2/74 /2 
RL: dite neh > a aiv's 6:03 50s 4/5 2/104 3/114 
Bn cy cauhescesienccais /9 3/2 4/84 
BMRA om ois pia sina riadieen'e 4/104 3/114 5/53 
ERs ais nto (e.e-e S'05055 5 bo 5/34 /5 6/33 
L.C.C. CoATED DRAIN PIPE. 
cwt. qr. Ibs. per yard. Bends. Branches. 
in 9 fts. 
Seed OS ascees 6/0 7/3 11/6 
ace Na lags |: eee a 8/7 8/2 14/5 
Ded Ee Se es s<8s 10/7 14/9 22/3 
Reick OS aceccs 12/9 17/0 29/8 
Gaskin, 75/- per cwt. 
Per ton basis 
in London. 
s. d. 
20 15 0 
2110 0 
1915 0 





21 10 O 

Ex Merchant’s Stock, 
per ton (two-ton lots). 

a 4 Steel Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— 














ND <5 5-0 aaxtap sis trainees cou th aise 2417 6 
24 gauge ne ate, © 
26 gauge... tes Rag eS 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets, 6 ft. to 9 ft.— | 
ENN hE AM SE BB py I ie 0 0; 
EE -opnnanse 4+ 500 enere > bacere 27 10 0} 
DDE koe aere “ares << hee Jaane 28 15 0; 
Galvanised Flat Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— | 
SE saacne <a ends ech kere > ames 28 10 0; 
og OS areal Arete Fp aged beg at Baber! 29 0 0 
NS ERE Sk Ry 6 5 Se Ss. 30 5 
Per ton 
£ .s. 
Cat ate SOR BO 6. ss) Geoees cess 28 10 0} 


ALL NeTT. } 

MeTAL Winpows.—Standard sizes, suitable for | 
complete houses, including all fittings, painting two | 
coats, and delivery to job, average price about 2s. 4d. | 
to 2s. 7d. per foot super. | 


PAINTS, &c. 


Raw Linseed Oil (5 galls.) :. per gallon 
Boiled Linseed Oil (5 galls.) .... pm 
Genuine White Lead (free kegs) cwt. 
Genuine White Lead Paint (tins free) gall. 
Genuine Red cwt. 
Linseed Oil Putty (free packages) cwt. 
Utility Putty (free packages) ,, 


bos oe 
ARORSOO YB 


tee ewe een nee 


Om =NeWOO tw 


Size, XD quality ............ fkn. | 
Turpentine substitute can be obtained and pri 
vaty according to quality from 3/8 gallon upwards. 


Li 
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BUILDING. TRADE“ WAGES .IN- SCOTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from’ November 1. 


Every 


endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may Occur. 





Grade Classification A Al 
Craftsmen ...... 2/2 2/14 
Labourers ...... 1/84 1 /84 

Aberdeen A Dumfriesshire Hy 4 

Ayrshire .........: A ee i A 

eer ees B Dunoon .......... A 

Berwickshire A2 EM obs ccece A 

Bridge of Allan ..A East Lothain ...... A 

Broughty Ferry ..A moore oS os «0 A 

Clackmannanshire A Fifeshire .......+ A 

Downe:ibiz2..0-.0. A Forfarshire ...... A2 

Dunblane A Glasgow ........ A 

Dumbartonshire ..A °| Greenock ........ A 

i ek Te Al Hamilton ......... A 





* This town has its own rates : Masons, 1/11 ; Carpenters, 1/11 ; Slaters, 1/11 ; 
ara sans 2/- but 2/0} is paid owing to the scarcity at present ; 





A2 A3 B Bl 

2/1 1/114 
1/73 1/63 
Imverness..........% { Perthshire ........ A2 
Inverurie ........Al | Peterhead ...... Al 
Kincardineshire ..A2 | Renfrewshire ...... A 
Kinross-shire ....A | Rothesay ........ A 
Lanarkshire * 
Midlothai aoanar sh 
Moray and Nairn B | Stirlingshire... .. . Fe 2 
Newport | Stornoway ...... A2 
Peeblesshire | ayport .......... A 
Perth ) West Lothain ....A 


Plumbers, 1/11 ‘ 
Painters, 1/11 ; and peel \ 


information given in this table is copyright. Rates of wages in England and Wales are given on page 180 








VARNISHES, &c. 


Per gallon. 


Outside 


oo 
a? 
On 


Fine Pale Paper 
Fine Copal Cabinet 
Fine Copal Fiatting 
Hard Drying Oak 
Fine Hard Drying Oak 
Fine Copal Varnish 
Pale do. 
Best do. 
Best Japan Gold Size 
Best Black Japan 
Oak and ly a Stain (water) . 
Brunswick Bla ads 

lin Black 
Knotting (patent) ....... 
French and Brush Polish ... 
Liquid Dryers in Terebene 


LEAD, &c. 


(Delivered in London.) 
Leap.—Sheet, English, 4 Ib. and up 
Pipe in coils 
Soil pipe ‘ 
NS Pe Pe ST ae 


—— 








mH PIDOCAPNSRENHONAOCORANG 


SDSS OOS Oe he inet bet at at rt ht ek et fet fet et 


— tt et fet 


coooacoannoanccocoecocoe” 








Note.—Country delivery, 20/- per ton extra, lots | 


under 3 cwt. 4/- per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt. and | 


under 5 cwt., 2/6 per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 4/- per 


cwt. extra. 
Old lead, ex London area, 
GOMES vccvcectas per ton pes 0 0. 











LIMITED 
also manufacturers of : 
PATENT GLAZING LANTERN & 
SKYLIGHTS. COPPERLIGHTS. 
IRON STAIRCASES & RAILINGS 
ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK 


wy 


100 Westminster Bridge Road, 


LONDON S.E.1 
"Phone: WATerloo 6314 (6 lines) 














THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
| NEW BUILDINGS” 


GLASGOW.—Plans to be prepared for «9 
houses at Knightswood, for which the architect 
is Mr. Ronald Bradbury, Housing Dept., 20, 
Trongate. 

HARTHILL.—Plans prepared for alterations 
and extensions, for which the architects are 
Cowie & Miller, 23, Cleland-rd., Wishaw. 


Timber House Exhibition, Glasgow. 

An exhibition of the T.D.A. Timber 
House Competition Designs was opened 
in the Scottish Building Centre, 425, 
Sauchiehall-street, Glasgow, C.2, by Mr. 
Joseph ‘Westwood, M.P., Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary of State for Scotland, on 
Monday. The Exhibition will be open 
to the public in the Scottish Building 
Centre, until Saturday, March 10; it will 
then be displayed in the National Gallery 
of Scotland, Princes-street, Edinburgh, 


44 
49 ; 0} from Maren 16-25. 








GLASS. 
SHEET GLASS, ORDINARY GLAZING QUALITY 
CUT SIZES. 


Per ft. a of 
ISDN chai Racdiamidaed. bids amy ananeate 3g 
Rat MOE 68. Re GION, <s.<nmmee ash eeSs 9:9 5 
PME « 5 Wat sdatiieesaacen bs sean deescametiae 6 
BE, ocr ancien dc Md Miele +: idle vdh'e¥ cases 8} 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE AND FIGURED 
CATHEDRAL, ETC., IN CUT SIZES. 


Over 500 ft. super of all kinds. Per ft. 
I dais ee na eins ons on ees 63d. 
Rough cast double rolled, # in. .............. Tid. 
Rough cast double rolled, $ in. ....... ea ay dor. 74d. 
Figured rolled, and Cathedral, white............ 634. 
Figured rolled and Cathedral, tinted ....:...... 94d. 
I craniidite cecace ce cces dglddsdes hasaee 


Reeded, Broad Reeded, Cross Reeded and Chevron 
Reeded, 4 in. thick 1 

Roles Pe is the same price as rough cast double 
rolled. 


Wire Rolled, 4 in. thick .. 
Wire Bast, 3 in. thick .. 
Georgian Wired Cast .... 
“* Calorex ” Sheet, 21 oz. 


” 


oz. 
a Cast, $ in. thick 
ts 













” ” ° 1 0 

pe a6 bg RR 1? be SARA 2 
Non Actinic Glass, $ in. thick .............. 0 9 
be ea iS eee We Ce “re. scree 1 0 

oa ee TR aH r-2 

td ” GLASS. Per ft. 

“* Vita ” Plate Glass, about ¢ in. thick— S. aG. 
Te 7 IR GBT) tore 0 oc ccccccces eee 0 
Oper 71. GIET  ... castiinnsticwoarne aie 6 

“* Vita ” Sheet Glass, 0 

” Glass 

0 

0 

6 


GLASS BRICKS. s 
PB. 1—8 in.x4Zin.x3gin. .... 2 Qeachne 
P.B. 2—S52in.x5zin.x3¢im. 1.0.5 26 =, 
P.B. 3—72 in. X7}in.x3¢in. .... 3 6, 
P.B. 327} in. X7Z in. xX3¢ in. 10.5 3 6% ,, 
Radiused Corner Brick to match up with— 
P.Bl 2 2cc cc dUOPR id cut cueve Gs 6 ne 
BBE 3 cvcctrecccictadsddsagacesge 6 O:x'",, 
a? ee eee res. Reeee 0 4,5 
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FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk aed ro aénarticed in this number. 
The dates at the Paragraphs are those 


= Lag 8 8 ;.4@ er (t) 
losing date applications name 
and addagae ae . ite person 


t the end a ie to 
from whom be obtained 
5 euILoING 
MARCH 9. 
Liverpool T.C.—Erection of operating theatre 
suite at Walton Hospital. City A. and Director 
of Housing. Dep. ashal 


MARCH 10. 

Birkenhead T.C. reread of No. 1, Caven- 
dish-rd., into self-contained flats. B.E. and 8. 

Bristol c.B.—  atety of 22 houses at Bed- 
minster Housing Estate. City A. Dep. £2. 

Shropshire E.C. — Erection of pretabricated 
hat at Qamescry Girls’. High School. A. G 
Chant (F.),.5. Belmont, Shrewsbury, Salop. 

MARCH 12. 

St. Helens T.C.—Construction of motor-bus 
parking enclosure, hard-standing and _boiler- 
house buildings. Gornall and Wainwright, 
Britannic House, 8, Hardshaw-st., St. Helens. 

Salford.—Erection of canteen at Royal Tech- 
nical College. City E, 

MARCH 15. 

Haverfordwest.—Additions and alterations -to 
operating theatre block at Pembroke. County 
War Memorial Hospital. Owain T. Thomas, 
architect, Boyne Hones. Haverfordwest. 


ARCH 19. 
Brighton 1T.6.—Alterations at Mile Oak Farm, 
Portslade. A. B. Cathcart, Waterworks E:; 12, 
Bond-st., Brighton. Dep. £1 1s. 


MARCH 2. 
Consett U.D.C.—Completion of 18 two-story 
houses and 22 bungalows at Delves-la. J. J. 
Eltringham, Derwent-st., Blackhill. 


MATERIALS, ETC. 


MARCH 3. 
Carmarthenshire 6.C.+County S. 


MARCH 9. 
Bacup T.C.—B.E. 


MARCH 10. 
comes Hill U.D.C.—E. and 8. 
Bury T.C.—B.E. and §. 
Palieworth U.D.C, ae. and § 
Haslingden T.C.—B.S 
Maesteg U.D.C.—S. 
Mexborough U.D.C.—S. 
MARCH 17. 

Colchestef T.C.—B.E. 

MARCH 19. 
Newcastle-under-Lyne T.6.—B.S. 

MARCH 31. 
Clayton-le-Moors U.D.C.—S 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, ETC. 


MARCH 12. 

Bollington U.D.C.—External painting of 126 
houses. 8. 

Stoke-on-Trent T.C.—External 
houses. Corporation Housing Dept.. 
st. Dep. £2. (Treasury notes). 
March 29. 

MARCH 1 


6. 
Carlisle T.C.—Painting two gasholders. 
E. Dep. £1 1s 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


MARCH 7. 
Stockton-on-Tees T.C.—Construction of roads 
and sewers. B.E. Dep. 
West Bromwich Group. —Construction of 
roads and sewers (Contract, No. 2).. BS., Town 
Hall, West Bromwich. Dep. £5 5s. 


painting of 
37, Glebe- 
Tenders by 


Gas 


Bristol roads and 


MARCH. 8. 
_C.B.—Construction _ of 
sewers. City E. Dep, £2 Qs. 
MARCH 9. 
Twickenham T.C,—Tar spraying. B.E. 
MARCH 12. 
Bolton and District Group.—Construction of 
roads and sewers, B.E. and S§S.,. Town Hall, 


Bolton. Dep. £6. 
Swindon oy eee, of roads and 
sewers, B.E. and §. 
MARCH 13. 
Stourbridge Fede; Ooasroctieg of roads and 
sewers. B.E. and §. Dep. £5 3s. 
MARCH 19. 
Rugby T.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. B.E. and 


Pp. 
nthorpe T.6.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. B.E. and 8. Dep, £2. 
MARCH 20. 
Ealing +, Carper sapon of 
sewers. B.E. and 8. 


roads and 


THE BUILDER 


Easington R.D.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. C. W. Clarke, A.M.I.Mech.E., E. and 8. 


MARCH 26, 
Lincoln T.C.—Construction of 


i roads “and 
sewers. City E. Dep. £2 2s. 
MARCH 27. 

roads and 


Oxford T.C.—Construction of 
sewers. City E. and 8. Dep. £5. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


MARCH 12. ; 
*Bootle C,B.—(1) Engineering Assistant (Ref. 
E1367XA); (2) Assistant Quantity Surveyor 
(Ref.. EA1260XA); (3) Architectural Assistant 
(Ref. EA1261XA). Write, quoting reference, to 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
Appointments Dept., Central (T. and §.) Regis- 
ter, Room 5/17, Sardinia- st., Kingsway, W.C.2, 
for necessary details. 
*L.C.C.—Lecturer in Quantity Surveying at 
Brixton School. of ee gg Apply by letter to 
Principal, Ferndale-rd., S.W.4. 


Nigerian P.W.D. — ‘irehitéct (temporary 
staff).—Write, quoting EA1143A, to Ministry of 
Labour and’ National Service, i eg x 


Dept., Central (T. & 8S.) Register, Room. 5- 
Sardinia House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, tor 
necessary forms. 

*North-West_ Surrey Joint a amaga brn 
mittee.—(a) Planning Assistant. £400 
p.a. (b) Draughtsman. £250/£300 Pa ey i. 
cation forms from H. P. Tame, M. PL, 
Planning Officer, Council Offices, Woking. 
eu cee C.C.—County A. £1,400—2£50— 

1.600. Forms from L. Edgar Stephens, C., 
Shive Hall; Warwick. 


MARCH 14. 

*Isle of Wight C.¢.—Temporary Architectural 
Assistant. £400 p.a.. plus £49 8s. bonus. P. E. 
White, C., County Hall. Newport, I. of W. 

*Walthamstow. B.C.—Boro. Architect (F. or 
A.R.1.B.A.). £900-£50-£1,100 p.a., bonus 
£59 16s. G. A. Blakeley, T.C. 


MARCH 19. 
*Cumberland. C.C.—Two eg ees 


tural» Assistants... £320, risin 
Forms from. County A., 4, Aitred- st., et orth, 
Carlisle. 

MARCH 20, 


*Huddersfield Technical College.—Lecturers in 
Dept. of Building. Forms from Principal. 


MARCH 22. 
*Northern Polytechnic.—Teacher of Archi- 
tecture. Forms from R. H. Carrell, C., Northern 
Polytechnic, Holloway-rd., N.7. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Bromsgrove-—U.D.C. appointed J. E. Sea- 
bright (A.), 1, Corbett-av., Droitwich, as archi- 
tect for housing schemes. 

Coventry.—Catholic Authorities propose erec- 
tion of two mixed departments secondary 
schools,..and -nursery classes..to existing ele- 
mentary schools: 

Darwen.—Lancashire E.C. propose additions 
at Junior Technical school. 

Dewsbury.—E:C, propose elementary school at 
Green-la. 


UL. 











SEDER ATED 
nPLOYERS. 


The Leading Office for 


Contract 
Guarantee Bonds 


ALSO 
‘ FIRE 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 








MOTOR 
Etc. Etc. 
Head Office: 
8 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 
London Office: 


23,). Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, London, £.C.2 
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Filey.—H. J. Taylor,, Beechwood, Driffield, 
proposes development of Church Farm estate 
for houses. 

Halifax.—T.C.. propose central baths, Claré 
Hall, public wash-houses..at Ovenden. 

Kent.—C.C. propose. purchasing, adapting 
and equipping, at a cost of an Ashurst-pl., 
Langton, as ota pling” Park 

Bat ng Park. 
side nursery as Leramar anit addition to residen- 
tial maternity home. 

North Riding.—E.C. 
temporary accomm 
Junior and Infants’ 
Saltburn school, at 21, 

Ormskirk.—Lancashire P.A.C. propose strucd 
tural alterations and improvements at Count} 
Institution. at £7,500. 

Ossett.—T.C.. propose 100 houses at Queen’ s- of 


provide additional 
hae at Clifton Without 
school, at £1,500, and 


Salford.—T.C. propose rebuilding Broughto 
High school for Girls. 

Scarborough.—A. Shields,“ Wessex ” hotel, 
Esplanade and Belmont- rd., proposes altera- 


“room. 
~M.C.A. propose ex: 


tions and erection of dinin 
Scunthorpe.—Co ey of 


te Warrington Health 

a n.—Hea pose re- 

bnitdiag mo pores of ial ton Bani 
insford.—Che Maternity and Child 


Welfare Comets woos conversion of Over 

Hall into maternity home. 
Workington.—Leslie ...& Sen, Ltds, builders, 

Coach-rd., Whitehaven, propose erection of four 


experimental houses at Laverock estate. 
BRITISH RESTAURANTS” AND 
CANTEENS 


Nee oka 4 propoge extensiow ‘of  $ehools 
meals cook dogots 

Manchester.— E. propose central kitchen at 
Moss Side. 

Mansfield.—E.C. propose dining centres at 
Ravensdale schools. 

Middleton. — E.C. propose school 
centre off Taylor-st. 

Northants.—E.C. approved canteen at Cotting- 
ham, at £733; Syreshamy at £547; Irthlingham, 
canteen, kitchen and dining-room, at £2,440. 

North Riding.—Additional canteens, dining 
centres and central kitchens to be provided by 
E.C., at £11,630. Plans by County A., County 
Hall, Northallerton. 

Prestwich.—E.C. received approval of M.O.E. 
joel — dining-ro6m ‘and kitchen at Catholic 
schoo 

Rawtenstall.—E.C. to prepare plans for addi- 
tional dining centres and kitchens. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

: Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 
4 Denotes accepted by Government 
Departments. 

Ealing. ne of 30,  Mateley-rd. 
flats, for T.C.: L. Williams, £697. 

Farnworth.— Additional kitchen ce emg 
tion, for Lancashire E.C. T. Nicholson (F.) 
County A.. County Offices, Fishergate- hill, 
Preston: *W. Lionel Gray (1933), Ltd 
Hospital-bldgs., Hospital-rd., Farnworth, nr. 
Bolton, £1,210. 

Grimsby.—Six passenger shelters, for T.C. 
VY. Oldfield, B.S.: *Wilkinson & Houghton, 
Ltd., Sidney-st.. New Clee, Cleethorpes, 
Grimsby, £280 each. 

Lancashire.— Buildings : *E. E. Coleman, Ltd., 
11, Washway-rd., Sale, Cheshire ; buildings : oWi 
Livesey & Sons, Ltd., Novo Scotia Saw Mills, 


feeding 


into 


bed 


Blackburn. 
Leeds.—Buildings *, ee! station, for E.C. 
C. N._Hefford, City _E.E.:.*J. W. Shippen & 
eds 9, 


Sons. Ltd, Broomhitt Works, York-rd.; 
505. 


£26. 
Liverpool.—Erection of pair of experimental 
houses. L. H. Keay (F.), City A., Municipal- 
, Dale-st.: *Rowe Bros. & “4 Ltd., Pall 
Mall, ‘in association with Richard Costain & 
Sons (Liverpool), Ltd., Barlows-la., Fazakerley 
(both of Liverpool); £648 15s. each. 

{London (Air Ministry). — List of new con- 
tracts to value of £500 or over for week ended 


February 24 :— 

Civil engineering work; M. J. Gleeson, Ltd., 
North Cheam, Surrey. 

daa work: Coulson and Son, Ltd., Cam- 

"Hosting and hot water supply work: F. G. 
Alden, Ltd., Oxford. 

General maintenance work: Edward Jones, 
Penmaenmawr; F. Bilton, Ltd., Hull; C. Hut- 
ton & Co., Lid., Woburn Sands. Bucks F. 
Rendell; & Sons, Ltd., Devizes; M. and F. O. 
Foster & Co., Lfd., Hitchin, "Herts; Francis 
Jackson Developments, Léd., Nort hwood ; 
Beric, Ltd., art Holborrow & Sons, Ltd., 


Tetbury, Glo 
§London (Minis of Works).—Contracts 


placed by M.O. during week ending 
February 22 :— : 
London: Civil engineering, Percy Bilton, 


Ltd., 113, Park-st., W.1. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd.) 
See Note at top of preceding page. 


METALS. 

Jorsts, GIRDERS, &C zo} LONDON STATION, PER TON— 
RS. Joists, cut and fitted.............. £240 0 
Plain Compound Girders °..:......... 26 10 O 

tanchions .......... 29 0 0 
Te ke, aE ES ee ON 37 10 0 

Nore.—These prices are for standard pieces and not 

special pieces of an awkward nature. 

MILD STEEL ROUNDS.—To London Stations, per 

ton. 

Diameter. £ *, d. Peewe- € sd. 

SOs .G.-. > oy pop ne Te ree 2115 0 
Wes ssbress 22 13 0 in. 10 27 in. 21 5 0 
| gen scag 


ROUGHT TUBES AND Pimiol 
Deliveries from works. 
Deliveries from London stock ans | at gross. 


re ye ‘yar ed ro /6" 
Light weight ...... yi. me oo oe 
Heavy weight...... ag 44 ane 41 ry 
Galv. lightweight .. 2 — 4 
Galv. heavyweight. 0 0 


Tubes and tubulars Yd KEP inclusive, he extra 
of 5% less gross. 

Fittings. _ Figs. 25/34 5% less gross discount. 

Terms.—Nett cash end of month following date of 





invoice. Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and 
over. 
’ C.I. Harr-Rounp Gutrers—London Prices ex 
Works, per yd. in 6 ft. lengths. Stop 
Gutters. Nozzles. ends. 
Be 6s snes cneges es 1/7 1/34 5d. 
BEDS Bao recone see's's se 1/84 1/5 5d. 
ES iv ete Ao K in 1/84 1/74 7d. 
BPO pe vGrescoccecs ts 1/10 1/10 84d. 
BU avyer ss SECETS . hcae 2/24 2/2 93d. 
1/8 54d. 
1/8 7d. 
1/93 83d. 
2/2 94d. 
, 2/5 lid. 
RAIN WATER PIPES. 
Per yd. in 6 fts. Bends. Branches. 
“Stock angles. 
ME iin sci neqniacsinss 3 1/7 2/4 
— OS siscarnnthwneoes ji 1/93 2/94 
| reer 2/11 2/34 3/5 
NR $4 3/S4 2/84 3/f1 
ae ey ee 4/0 3/3 4/9 
NETT PRICES. 


Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. 
2-ton lots, 24 per cent. 
L.C.C. Coatep Som Pires—London Prices, ex stock. 
Per yd. in 6 fts. Pi 


BEE arses eatins<r es 3/94 2/74 3/2 
eae hott 5 Semis oto 4/5 2/104 3/113 
Sap Sa 4/9 /2 4/84 
a Bee nec oi scan dink 4/104 3/114 5/53 
“gig Lad ace ahh Oe 5/34 4/5 6/33 
Le. C. COATED DRAIN PIPE 
cwt. qr. Ibs. per yard. Bends. Branches. 
in 9 fts. 
cee eS Oe cccce 6/0 7/3 11/6 
4in. 1 eee 8/7 8/2 14/5 
4 Sagi ba AE cae 10/7 14/9 22/3 
Reale ee RB ccoses 12/9 17/0 29/8 
Gaskin, 75/- per cwt. 
Per ton basis 
in London. 
es 
Iron.—Staffordshire Crown, Merchant 
EE ss one aeeiteh ence Cpe recat 20 15 0 
Inon. Staffordshire Marked Bars........ 2110 0 
TEED. c cncs scwelnp seceebat ered 1915 0 
DN EE ERIN os ns can pre cae esngce 2110 0 


Ex Merchant’s Stock, 
per ton (two-ton lots). 
Soft Steel Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— 









MNES cus cicenope s'c.c sears “60 oko ak a 2417 6 
24 — sans a agutow 0:6 neuen itele semves Cora 25 2 6 
ai Es A yh” 17 6 
Galvanised Spee: Sheets, 6 ft. to 9 *; — 
20 gauge 0 0 
24 = 27 10 0| 
UMNIR ses ose ep sacs: = 6 te 28 15 0} 
Gebuniont Fin Sheets, C.R. and C.A. | 
20 gauge . 0; 
24 gauge .. 
26 gauge 
CtiMatlec3 in-a BP i. 4i.-< dn bess nsaie 28 10 0 


ALL NeTT. 
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information given in this table is copyright. 


Plasterers, 2/- but 2/04 is paid owing to the scarcity at present ; Painters, 1/11 ; 
The Rates of wages in England and Wales are given on page 180 
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BUILDING. TRADE’ WAGES IN SCOTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from’ November 1. 
endeavour is made to ensuré accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may Occur. 


Every 





Grade Classification A2 A3 B Bl 
Craftsmen ...... 2/1 2/04 2/- 1/114 
Labourers. ...... 1/72 1/74 1/7 1/6} 

Aberdeen A Imverness.......... Lp 

Aynsthive 0.53023 A Inverurie .,....... Al 

ng RE ET B Kincardineshire ..A2 

Berwickshire A2 Kinross-shire aA 

Bridge of Allan ..A Lanarkshire ..... A 

Broughty Ferry ..A Midlothain “A 

Clackmannanshire A i Ag a 

Downe si!iti3 2..0006 A Moray and Nairn B 

Dunblane A Newport ........ A | 

Dumbartonshire ..A ° Peeblesshire ...... A2 | 

Dumfries ........ Al FREED... D0 b anee xs A ) Rois 
* This town has its own rates : Masons, 1/11 ; Carpenters, 1/11 ; Slaters, 1/11 ; Plumbers, 1/114 ; . 


and Labourers, 1/64. 








VARNISHES, &c. 
3 gallon. 
s. 


d. 
Oak Warntahs, ....<0si0 + otis vhve Outside 016 O 
EOE Scbevesarterrisresdcs a 018 O 
ye re eee ee < 100 
Pale Cape |, 6 -\n:sidbs'c ce eee dic id 120 
Pale Opal Carriage ............ 2 1 60 
CE: MTN Tn alte a h.ee dames - 114.0 
Floor Varia tyc:9.0ce> o's expe de Inside 10.0 
Fine Pale Paper. .....cscesesss on 100 
Fine Copal Cabinet .......... i“ 140 
Fine Copal Flatting ............ > La @ 
Hard Drying Oak ............ vt 100 
Fine Hard Drying Oak .......... - 1k 6 
Fine Copal Varnish ............ pi a eT 
Pale BOi ss redndts obeelo eas pe 114 0 
Best GOs ic) 265 dom) Heide nOiK - 1 46 
Best Japan Gold Size .......... a 114 6 
BNE IAC FADO oo. ois0 06s sas sss id ores 012 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain (water) ........ 014 0 
Brunswick Black ath. Dosa nse weewe o eHs 9 6 
cE Sey eee een 016 0 

> see CONN hg i906 obeRs as'o Weis waive 017 0 
French and Brush Polish .............. 014 0 
Liquid Dryers in Terebene .............. 011 0 

LEAD, &c. 

‘ Per ton 

(Delivered in London.) 8 ad 
Leap.—Sheet, English, "4 Ib. and up ...... 38 0 0 
Pipe in = A a ee 4 5 0 

Soil pipe ....... iW EAMES Wiese 050.6 44 

RR a ae 49 5 0; 
Note.—Country delivery, 20/- per ton extra, lots | 


under 3 cwt. 4/- per cwt. extra Dew over 3 cwt. and 

under 5 cwt., 2/6 per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 4/- per 

cwt. extra. 

Old lead, ex London oe 
BU MUS 6s cccectew per 


n }£18 0 0. 











Zs 
ay 


AYGEE 


LIMITED 


also mahufacturers of : 





METAL Winpows.—Standard sizes, suitable for | 
complete houses, including all fittings, painting two | 
coats, and delivery to job, average price about 2s. 4d. | 
to 2s. 7d. per foot super. | 

a 
| 


PAINTS, &c. 


Raw Linseed Oil (5 galls.) . 

Boiled Linseed Oil (5 galls.) 2 
Genuine White Lead (free kegs). cwt. 
Genuine White Lead Paint (tins free) gall. 
Genuine Red Lead ............ cwt. 
Linseed Oil Putty.(free packages) cwt. 
Utility Putty ........ (free packages) ,, 

Size, XD quality ............ fkn. 


Der gallon 


OK —NK WOO 
— 
AROROCOA 





Cowowwoon F a. 


Turpentine substitute can be obtained and pri 
vaty ‘according to quality from 3/8 gallon upwards. 


PATENT GLAZING LANTERN & 
SKYLIGHTS. COPPERLIGHTS. 
IRON STAIRCASES & RAILINGS 
ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK 


a 


100 Westminster Bridge Road, 


LONDON S.E.1 
"Phone: WATerloo 6314 (6 lines) 














THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
~~~“ NEW BUILDINGS” 


GLASGOW.—Plans to be prepared for «9 
houses at Knightswood, for which the architect 
is Mr. Ronald Bradbury, Housing Dept., 20, 
Trongate. 

HARTHILL.—Plans prepared for alterations 
and extensions, for which the architects are 
Cowie & Miller, 23, Cleland-rd., Wishaw. 


Timber House Exhibition, Glasgow. 

An ¢xiibition of the T.D.A. Timber 
House Competition Designs was opened 
in the Scottish Building Centre, 425, 
Sauchiehall-street, Glasgow, C.2, by Mr. 
Joseph Westwood, M.P., Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary of State for Scotland, on 
Monday. The Exhibition will be open 
to the public in the Scottish Building 
Centre, until Saturday, March 10; it will 
then be displayed in the National Gallery 
of Scotland, Princes-street, Edinburgh, 
from Marcn 16-25. 








GLASS. 
SHEET GLASS, ORDINARY GLAZING QUALITY 
CUT SIZES. 


Per ft. one. 

bl cate Need aE Tt Be A, aS 3 

Yt oz. ee. OF So.” GMO, witcwmstive acct <bC see 5 
IPERS Va a Wilcke vininveidinic 6 a4. a’cie s'6ia- wsaolae cle <dehbain’ 63 
Ky 4 Ds: 6 Ratacaa laden asic SEMA CIOS 4 Sao ele adidas 8} 


wit ROLLED PLATE AND FIGURED 
HEDRAL, ETC., IN ot SIZES. 


a 500 ft. super of all kin er ft. 
CRIES NR erate as a ep cinsiee nn canes 624d. 
Rough cast double rolled, fe in. .............. Ti. 
Rough cast double rolled; bo Rare BA ASK AY Td. 
Figured rolled, and Cathedral, WHE <P es actos 634. 
Figured rolled and Cathedral,’ ne aE 94d. 
MEE cccatle vec.ccc ce ens cnsee ace sesame éd. 
Reeded, Broad Reeded, Cross Reeded and Chevron 

Reeded, in, thick ........0-sessceserenccs 


Rolled plate is the same price as rough cast double 
rolled. 





Per ft. 
i « 
Wire Rolled, 3 in. thick ...... RE eek got 0 9 
Wire Bast, 3 in. thick ..........cseeceeeeves 
SOIR WEIL OEE. 2 ccccoepesteepee 4e49 
** Calorex ” Sheet, rs < asichs sabe es. oes an 
pS Cast, ti Ri, “hick 
” ” pz . thick” . 
in. thick 
Non Actinic Glass, ‘‘ in. n. thick 
” ” ” thic! 
” ” ” fn thick 
“VITA ” GLASS. Per ft. 
“* Vita ”. Plate Glass, about 4 in. thick— ae a 
To 7 ft. ask Ties <c.uccqedededacubimnensera 5 0 
Oper 7.1 RIPE. . ow sida aenwenvnre ieeh iaie 7, 6 
re Vita "» Sheet Glass, phous dy | Ss 2 0 
Cathedral “‘ Vita” 

Bin. thickness ......sseceveeeseermrecers 20 
OS i, 3 ooo vc.c0.c.00bureingetolgaiee mavisine 3 6 
* in. Georgian Wired “ Vita ” Glass........ 3 6 

GLASS BRICKS. ar". 
PB. 1—8 Lt tage in. .... 2 Qeachne 
P.B. 2—5#in. x 5. diss obo BelGuery 
P.B. 3—72 in. x7 ate ~ Bw E 4, 
P.B. 32—7} in. x 7% in. x 3 3° 6 u,, 
es Ber Corner Brick to andi up ’ with— 
PB 2 000 0 MOVPE CoE EVES 4 6 each nd 
P.B. 3 cvdeVeascesseedadeggeosees 6 Ox",, 
Pe 32 occ sVevccccdtsreieitecceg’ 6 0, 
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FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous iseues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of 8 are those 
for the s 3.4 er (t) 


denotes . es date for © name 
and add the end refer to ihe person 
from who may be obtained. 
b Sinicane 


Liverpool T.C Breeiion of ting theat 
iv .C.—Erection 6 onpee ng theatre 
suite at Walton a City A. and Director 
of Housing. rere 


Birkenhead TB Orr ereon of No. 1, Caven- 
dish-rd., into self-contained flats. B.E. and 8. 

Bristol C.B.— ipetion of 22 houses at Bed- 
minster Housing Estate. City A. Dep. £2. 

Shropshire E.C. — Erection of pretabrieated 
hat at Oamescry Girls’. High School. A. G. 
Chant (B.),.5. Belmont, Shrewsbury, Salop. 

MARCH 12. 

St. Helens T.C.—Construction of motor-bus 
parking enclosure, hard-standing and _boiler- 
house buildings. Gornall and Wainwright, 
Britannic House, 8, Hardshaw-st., St. Helens. 

Salford.—Erection of canteen at Royal Tech- 
nical College. City E 

MARCH 15. 

Haverfordwest.—Additions and alterations to 
Gperating theatre block at Pembroke. County 

War Memorial Hospital. Owain T. Thomas, 
architect, Boyne House, Haverfordwest. 


MARCH 19. 
Brighton T.C.—Alterations at Mile Oak Farm, 
Portslade. A. B. Cathcart, Waterworks E-; 12, 
Bond-st., Brighton. Dep. £1 ls. 


MARCH 2%. , 
Consett U.D.C.—Completion of 18 two-story 
houses and 12 bungalows at Delves-la. J. J. 
Eltringham, Derwent-st., Blackhill. 


MATERIALS, ETC. 


MARCH 8. 
Carmarthenshire C,C.+County S. 
MARCH 9. 
Bacup T.C.—B.E. 
MARCH 10. 
Burgess Hill U.D.C.—E. and S&S. 
Bury T.C.—B.E. and S. 
Failsworth U.D.C.—E. and S.- 
Haslingden T.C.—B.S 
Maesteg U.D.C.—S. 
Mexborough U.D.C.--S. 
y MARCH 17. 
Colchester T.C. re 4 
CH 19. 
Neweastlounder-Lyne T.6.—B.S. 
ARCH. 21. 
Cajtbibde-Meers™ U.D.C.—S. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, ETC. 
MARCH 12. 
Bollington U.D.C.—External painting of 126 
houses. 
+Stoke-on-Trent T.C.—External war a 


houses. Corporation Housing Dept.. Glebe 
st. Dep. £2. (Treasury notes). leaaanrs by 
March 29. 
MARCH 16. 
Carlisle T.C.—Painting two gasholders. Gas 
. Dep. £1 1s 
ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 


WATER WORKS 


MARCH 7. 

ye enemas hi T.€.—Construction of roads 
and sewers. B.E. Dep. £3 3s. 

West Bromwich  Group.—Construction of 
roads and sewers (Contract Ne. Pg Eee Town 
Hall, West Bromwich. Dep. £ 

MARCH 8. 

Cc. ee er of 

City E £2 . 


Bristol roads and 


sewers. 


abu 
Twickenham Te Tar spies. B.E. 
MARCH 12. 

Bolton and District Group.—Construction of 
roads and sowennl B.E. and §.,. Town Hall, 
Bolton. Dep. 

Swindon F.0.~Construction of roads and 
sewers. B.E. and §. 

MARCH 13. 

prourkentes T.€.—Construction of roads and 

sewers. - and 8. Dep. £3 3s. 
MARCH 19. 

TA--Conerrganee of 

B.E. and 8. Dep. 
$.6-—Constenction of roads and 
sewers. BE. wee Dep. £2. 


Rugby 
sewers. 


roads and 


roads . and 


RCH 20. 
Ealing T.C papameiion of 
sewers. B.E. and §. 
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Easington R.D.C.—Construction of roads = 
sewers. C. W. Clarke, A.M.I.Mech.E., E. and 


MARCH 26. 
Lincoln T.C.—Construction of 


: roads “and 
sewers. City E. Dep. £2 2s. 
MARCH 27. 

roads and 


Oxford 1.C.—Construction of 
sewers. City E. and 8. Dep. £5. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


MARCH 12. 

*Bootle Gc, B.—(1) Engineering Assistant (Ref. 
E1367XA); (2) Assistant Quantity Surveyor 
(Ref. BAI260XA) ; (3) Architectural Assistant 
(Ref. EA1261XA). Write, quoting reference, to 
Ministry of Labour and _ National Service, 
Appointments Dept., Central (T. and §.) war 
ter, Room 5/17, Sardinia- st., Kingsway, W.C.2 
for necessary details. 

*L.C.C.—Lecturer in Quantity Surveying at 
Brixton School.of Building. Apply by letter to 
Principal, Ferndale-rd., S.W.4 


Nigerian P.W.D. — ‘irchitéct (temporary 
staff).—Write, quoting EA1143A, to Ministry of 
Labour and’ National Service, a eg xy 


Dept., Central (T. & 8S.) Register, Koom. 5- 
Sardinia House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, a 
necessary forms. 

*North-West Surrey Joint Planning Com- 
mittee.—(a) Planning Assistant. £300/ £400 
p.a. (b) Draughtsman. 2£250/£300 we A a 
cation forms from H. P. Tame, M.T.P.L, 
Planning Officer, Council Offices, Woking. 

*Warwickshire C.C.—County A. 400—£50— 
£1.600._ Forms from L. Edgar gtephens C., 
Shire Hall, Warwick. 


MARCH 14. 

*Isle of Wight C.C.—Temporary Architectural 
Assistant. £400 p.a.. plus £49 8s. b , E. 
White, C., County Hall. Newport, I. of W. 

*Walthamstow. B.C.—Boro. Architect (F. or 
A.R.1.B.A.). £900-£50-£1,100 p.a., bonus 
£59 l6és. G. A. Blakeley, T.C. 


MARCH 19. 
“Cumberland C.C.—Two oe og es 
tural» Assistants... £320,  risin 
Forms from. County A., 4, Aired st., oobi 


Carlisle. 
MARCH 20. 
*Huddersfield Technical College. —Lecturers in 
Dept. of, Building. Forms from Principal. 


MARCH 22. 
“Northern Polytechnic—Teacher of Archi- 
tecture. Forms from R. H. Carrell, C., Northern 
Polytechnic, Holloway-rd., N.7. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Bromsgrove--U.D.C. appointed J. E. Sea- 
bright (A.), 1, Corbett-av., Droitwich, as archi- 
tect for housing schemes 

Coventry.—Catholic Authorities propose erec- 
tion of two mixed: departments secondary 
schools,,.and nursery -classes.to existing ele- 
mentary schools: 

Darwen.—Lancashire E.C. propose additions 
at Junior Technical school. 

.—E:0: propose elementary school at 
Green-la. 


ry 
=] 











StDERATED 
PLOY ERS 


The Leading Office for 


Contract 
Guarantee Bonds 


ALSO 
FIRE 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 








MOTOR 
Etc. Etc. 
Head Office: 
8 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 
London Office: 


23,\. Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, London, £.C.2 
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Filey —H. J. Taylor, Beechwood, Driffield, 
proposes 4 development of Church Farm estate 
or ouses 

Halifax.—T.C. propos® central baths, Claré 
Hall, public wash-houses.at Ovenden. 

Kent.—C.C. propose purchasing, adapting 
and equipping, p a cost of SA N00, Ashurst-pl., 
Langton, as ene al nursery 

propose _ pting Park- 
side nursery a8” ‘mbar addition to residen- 


tial a hone . 

North Riding.— “to “provide additional 
temporary accom ion af Clifton Without 
Junior and ae school, at £1,500, and 
Saltburn school, 21, 

Ormskirk. ieee P.A.C. propose struc? 
tural alterations and improvements at County 
Institution. at, £7,500. , 

oO ueen’s-dr, 


.€. propose 100 houses at 
Salford.—T.C. propose rebuilding Broughton 
High school for Girls. 
igh.—A. Shields,“ Wessex ” hotel, 
Esplanade and Belmont- rd., proposes altera- 
tions and erection of dining-room. 
Scunthorpe. =) of. Y.M.C.A. .propose ex- 
tensions to 4 
peopone re- 


Warrington.—Health Hatin, 
ppildies 5a es A y ospita! 
Maternity nid Child 


Welfare Comets Ai. conversion of Over 

To into maternity home. 
rkington.—Leslie..&..Son, Ltd» builders, 

Cone rd., Whitehaven, propose erection of four 


experimental houses at Laverock estate. 
BRITISH RESTAURANTS’ AND 
CANTEENS 


Hove ka | propose extension ‘of “ sthools 
meals cook dopts 

Manchester.— E. Propose central kitchen at 
Moss Side. 

Mansfield.—E.C. propose dining centres at 
Ravensdale schools. 

Middleton. — E.C. propose school 
centre off Taylor-st. 

Northants.—E.C. approved canteen at Cotting- 
ham, at £733; Syreshamy at £547; Irthlingham, 
canteen, kitchen and dining-room, at £2,440 

North Riding.—Additional canteens, dining 
centres and central kitchens to be provided by 
E.C., at £11,630. Plans by County A., County 
Hall, Northallerton. 

Prestwich.—E.C. received approval of M.O.E. 
for school dining-roém aud Kitchen at Catholie 
school. 

Rawtenstall.—E.C. to prepare plans for addi- 
tional dining centres and kitchens. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

; Denotes 7 ‘or 

§ Denotes accepted subject to pee we 
{Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 
Departments. 

Ealing. Conversion of 30, - Mateley-rd. 
flats, for T.C.: *K. L. Williams, £697. 

Farnworth.—Additional kitchen accommoda- 
tion, for Lancashire E.C. T. Nicholson (F.), 


feeding 





into 


County A.. County Offices, Fishergate-hill, 
Preston: *W. Lionel Gray _ (1933), Ltd., 
Hospital-bldgs., Hospital-rd., Farnworth, nr. 


Bolton, £1,210. 
Grimsby.—Six passenger shelters, for T.C. 
V. Oldfield, B.S.: *Wilkinson & Houghton, 
Ltd., Sidney-st.. New Clee, Cleethorpes, 
Grimsby, £280 each 
Lancashire. —Buildings : *E. E. Coleman, Ltd., 
11, Washway-rd., Sale, Cheshire ; buildings: *W. 
Livesey & Sons, Ltd., Novo Scotia Saw Mills, 
Blackburn. 
Leeds.— Buildings - a! station, for E.C. 
C. N._Hefford, City E.E W. Shippen & 
Sons, Ltd:, Broomhilt Works, York:-td.; Leeds 9, 


£26.505. 

Liverpool. Pay of Ra of exnerimental 
houses. L. H. Keay (F.), City A., oy 
bidgs., Dale-st. - “Rowe Bros. & Co., Pall 
Mall, in association with Richard Setsin & 
Sons (Liverpool), Ltd., Barlows-la., Fazakerley 
(both of Liverpool}, £648 15s. each. 

{London (Air Ministry). — List of new con- 
tracts to value of £500 or over for week ended 
February 24:— 

Civil engineering work,; M. J. Gleeson, Ltd., 
North Cheam, Surrey. 

Building work: Coulson and Son, Ltd., Cam- 


me 


ridge. 

Heating and hot water supply work: F. G. 
Alden, Ltd., Oxford. 

General maintenance work: Edward Jones, 
Penmaenmawr; F. Bilton, Ltd., Hull; C. Hut- 
ton & Co., Lid., Woburn Sands. Bucks; F. 
Rendell’ & ‘Sons, Ltd., Devizes; M. and F. O. 
Foster & Co., 2 "Hitchin, Herts; Francis 


seceeey Developments, Ltd., Northwood ; 
Beric, Ltd., Ashtead; Holborrow & Sons, Ltd., 
Tetbury, Gios 

{London (Minis of Works).—Contracts 
placed by M.O:W. during week ending 
February 22:— 7 
London: Civil — Percy Bilton, 
Ltd., 113, Park-st., W.1. 
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Bucks: Building work, H. J. & A. Wright, 
Ltd., High-st...Great Missenden, Bucks. 
Durham: Building work, G. Henderson, 











UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


ENROL 
NOW 
FOR 
1945 








« 


SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0 pa. 







‘Phone or write 
Secretary : 

23. Compton Terrace, Upper St.,.N.1 

CANonbury 2041/3 
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Boldon-la., East Boldon; Hewitt, Hinscliffe, 
Station Works, Haswell, Durham; L. W. Evans 
(Con.), Ltd., 18, Norfolk-st., Sunderland. 
€London (War Dept.).—Works. contracts 
laced by War Dept. for week ended 

“ebruary 17:— 

Notts: Miscellaneous work, A H. Taylor 
(Nottingham), Ltd., Attenborough, Notts. 

_ Herts: Miscellaneous work, Universal Hous- 
ing. Co., Ltd., Rickmansworth, Herts. | 

lamorgan: Mistellaneous work; Davies & 
Davies, Cardiff, Glam; Vickery Bros. (Barry), 
Ltd., Barry, Glam. 

Surrey: Miscellaneous work, Pook, Croucher 
& Offer, Addlestone, Surrey. 

Hampshire: Miscellaneous work, Frank Ware- 
ham, Southampton. 

Sussex: Miscellaneous work, W. C. Hilton, 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. ; 

Manchester.—Alterations and additions to 
works,. for R. P. Lawson & Sons, Ltd.: *W. 
Thorpe & Son, Ltd., Chester-rd., Cornbrook, 
Manchester 16. 

Manchester.—Erection of central kitchen, at 
Sharston, Wythenshawe, for E.C.: *Mertees 
Construction Co., Ltd, 25, Cross-sf., Man- 
chester 2. 

Morpeth.—For erection of farm cottages at 
Nunriding and Fenrother: *R. Carse & Sons, 
Oldgate, Morpeth. 

Pendieton.—Erection of dining-room and 
kitchen at London-rd., for E.C.: *Yarwood’s, 
Ltd., Moss-la. Bridge, Altrincham, Ches. 

Penrith.—Erection of maternity hospital, for 
Cumberland C.C. J. H. Haughton (F.), County 
A., 4, Alfred-st. North, Carlisle: *J. Leslie & 
Sons, Ltd., Coach-rd., Whitehaven, £13,360. 

Reddish.—Erection of central kitchen at 
Houldsworth-st., for E.C.: **Harry Bardsley & 
Sons, Ltd., Booth-st., Stockport. 

Salford.—Erection of  dining-room and 
kitchen at Huddart-st., for E.C,: *Smith & 
Briggs, Ltd., 652, Chester-rd., Old Trafford, 
Manchester 16. 

Spilsby.—Erection of 22 houses, for K.D.C.: 
*J. T. Turner & Sons, Barkham-st., Wainfleet, 

































HARDWOOD 
FLOORING 


STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 











March 2 1946 


and*Seruton, Stantom & Co., 79, Leonards-st:; 
Holi. (estimated cost, £22,000). J 

Warrington.—Alterations and extensions to 
garage, for Warrington Motor Oo., Ltd.: 
*Astbury Builders, Ltd., 4, Warren-rd., Hill- 
cliffe,’ Warrington. 


y 
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THE 


LONDON & 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE C® 


{TD 





INSURANCES ON 
BUILDINGS in course of ERECTION 


LOWEST RATES 


Head Offices: 
155, LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C.2 
45, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL 


Chief Administration: 
7, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 











SAMUEL 
GRATRIX 


LIMITED 


For all BUILDERS’, PLUMBERS’ 
and ELECTRICIANS’ SUPPLIES 


J] 


LONDON: — gus 6177 
3/4, University St., Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.C.1 


GLASGOW : 
126, W. Regent Street, C.2 City 7255 


LEEDS (E. J..Leedle Lid.).: 
34, Hunslet Lane, Leeds 10 Leeds 24554 


MANCHESTER (Head Office) : 
Quay St., Manchester 3 = 8L4 6607 
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Boyle’s «aicpamp Ventilator 
OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 


Ventilating Enginzers, Em rgency Address: 34 MORLAND 








AV., E. CROYDON, SURREY. Tel.: Addiscombe 1133 











BROTHERS 


BUILDERS 
CONTRACTORS 
&, ENGINEERS 


HEAD OFFICE: 


Tel.: CHAncery 7901-3 





GALBRAITH 


LIMITED 


CAMBERWELL 


34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C11 

















WE HAVE REPAIRED OVER 


43478 
PROPERTIES 


in the London area. Consult us now 
about restorin 
_houses now and 


wemM NEGUS .irto. 


Station Works: KinG JAMES ST.,S.E/.( WAT.5474) 


your factory or 
2a th war onde. 
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